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SIMPLE AS...... 


Simplify your latex compounding 
technique by using Anchor's complete 
vulcanising dispersions which may be 
added direct to latex. 

Accelerators, antioxidants, sulphur, 
zinc oxide and colours are available 
as composite and also single disper- 
sions of maximum fineness and stab- 
ility. Also available is a full range of 


latex compounding ingredients. 


GD ANCHOR CHEMICAL CO. LTD. — MANCHESTER II 


London Office: Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 
Scottish Agents: J. & G. Hardie & Co. Ltd., 178 Fulton Street, Glasgow, W.3 
American Liaison and Service Branch: British Anchor Chemical Corporation, 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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... acclaimed is a the ultimate i in design 


and oduction of 


28” x 74” Inclined ‘Z’ 
Plastics Calender. 
Advanced engineering 
features include patent 
hydraulic loading on 
the final nip and all the 
finest features of Plastic 
Calender Design. 
BRIDGE-FARREL 
calenders give toler- 
ances of +.0001” on 
thin calendered plastic 
film at speeds up to 
Bridge-Farrel 24 x 66 3 Roll 
built and in operation, and considered in werld, 


BRIDGE for the Plastics Industr; 


DAVID BRIDGE & 


Telephone: Castleton 16 grams : Cou pling Phone Castleton Lancs. 
London Office: Broughton House, 6,7, 8, Sackville f 


In Continuous technical association with the FARREL-BIRMINGHAM CO. INC., U.S.A. for over 
40 years on the BANBURY MIXER and special machines 


equipment 
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for processing every class 
of Rubber product 


Enquiries invited — samples, quotations and technical 
data provided on request from the sole distributors: 


COLUMBIAN INTERNATIONAL 


(Great Britain) LIMITED 
116 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C.4. Phone: MANsion House 5277 (PBE) Grams: Noirceur, London. 
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B.J.6 Heavy 
duty 3-Roll Calender 


with even and friction —_— One of the essentials of a good Calender is an easy method 


speeds and electrically opera- of change from even to friction speeds. 
ted roll adjusting gear 
rolls 20° x 40° In the machine illustrated this feature is incorporated in 


face a manner which provides for quick and foolproof changeover. 


The Consultation Service of our technica! staff is freely available 


LEYLAND, LANCASHIRE 


5 @ IN] Telephone : LEYLAND 21258 Telegrams IDDON, LEYLAND 
4 LONDON Representative: Mr. J. Summers, Room 16, 4th floor, 
Abford House, Victoria, London, S.W.|1. Tel. Victoria 1488 


U.S. and CANADIAN Technical Sales and Service: THE JOHN WILLIAMS 


B RQ 0 T H E R S$ L | M ) T if D MACHINERY LTD., P.O. Box 163, Islington, Ontario, Canada. 


Phone: B.E. 9-077!. Cables: Machinery, Toronto. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MIXING MILLS, PRESSES, CALENDERS AND EXTENSIVE 
RANGE OF MACHINES FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS INDUSTRIES 
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RGANIC COLOURS 


powder and master batch form suitable for rubber and p.v.c. 


Serving the Rubber industry since 1872 


BRITISH RECOVERED RUBBER & CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
Ashton New Road Clayton Manchester 


Telephone East 324116 Telegrams Reclaimed Manchester 


Scottish Agent R. M. Wilson 227 St. Andrews Road Glasgow S.! 
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for 

LOWER MIXING TEMPERATURES 
FASTER PROCESSING 

LOWER EXTRUSION TEMPERATURE 
LESS SCORCHING 


MANOSPERSE ‘A’ 


The outstanding processing aid 
for hard non-black mixes. 


MANOSPERSE ‘L’ 


For dispersion and processing 
problems in tough black stocks, 


MANOSPERSE ‘T’ 


Ideal for transparent or light 
co'oured compounds. 


Manox House, Miles Platting, Manchester, 10 
Tel: COLlyhurst 155! (10 lines) 
Telegrams: ‘Oxide’ Manchester 


ae HARDMAN & HOLDEN LIMITED 
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TUFTED 
CARPET 
YARNS 
AND 
COTTON 
AND 
SYNTHETIC 
FABRICS 
FOR 

THE 


RUBBER 
ELECTRICAL 
AND 
CHEMICAL 
TRADES 


JOHN BRIGHT & BROTHERS LTD. 


SPINNERS DOUBLERS & MANUFACTURERS 


ROCHDALE. 


TELEPHONE: ROCHDALE 4141 (5 LINES) 
TELEGRAMS: “BRIGHTS” ROCHDALE 
ESTD. 1809. 
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OSWALD DUNGAN LTD 


COTTON AND SYNTHETIC YARNS 
AND CLOTHS 


FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


Tyre Fabrics Belt Ducks 


MAYFIELD MILL * ROCHDALE 


Telegraphic Address Telephone 
OSWALDUN ROCHDALE ROCHDALE 4022! 


Rhein-Chemie- 


works for progress 


We supply for the rubber industry : 


Antidust 1060 


A liquid, highly effective separating agent for unvulcanised compounds and extrusion 
@ Prevents dust in the factory and in the machines 
@ Maintains the original colour of the compounds and 


@ Improves the finish of the final product 


Antidust is supplied as a concentrated paste which is diluted with water before use 


RHEIN-CHEMIE GmbH, Export Department, Heidelberg 


Represented in the U.K. by: Messrs. Lonabarc Ltd., 110 Cranbrook Road, Ilford, Essex 
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PRESTON TYRE FABRIC MFG. Co. LTD. 


HIGHER WALTON, PRESTON Telephone: PRESTON 85251 (4 lines) 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 


ALKALI —NEUTRAL—HEATER 
SPECIAL PLANT FOR RECLAIMING 
SYNTHETICS ON CONSIGNED BASIS 
AQUEOUS DISPERSION RECLAIMS 


Established in 1901 


FIBRE STOCKS AND COMPOUNDS 
VULCANISED BITUMEN FOR CABLES 
MIRTEX MINERAL RUBBERS 


NORTHWESTERN RUBBER CO. LID. 


Telephone : Bootle 2064 and 2065 LITHERLAND, LIVERPOOL 21 Telegrams: Rubric, Phone. Liverpool 


Agents for LONDON SOUTH WALES AND WEST OF ENGLAND: WILFRID SMITH LTD. 16 PHILPOT LANE LONDON, E.C.3 


TEXTILES or te | 
RUBBER ano PLASTICS§ Fabrics for 


HOSE 
TYRES 
BELTING 
SHEETING 
FOOTWEAR 
PACKINGS 
VEE ROPES 


RAYON 
NYLON 
COTTON 
TERYLENE 
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_ Whatever grade of Whiting you require 
POWDERED - PRECIPITATED - ACTIVATED 


— we can supply any quantity promptly or 


to your instructions 


WILFRID 16 PHILPOT LANE, 
SMITH LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephones: MANsion House, 20648 (5 lines) 
M | T D Telegrams: ACCOLLYST, BILGATE, LONDON 


A.I.D. APPROVED | 


MIXING 
MOULDING 
DICING 


Rubber or Plasties 


Enquire: 


HATCHAM RUBBER CO. LTD. 


PRINCES WAY, WADDON, CROYDON, SURREY 


PROMPT SERVICE . Telephone: CROydon 6054/6 
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l"\ubber roofing 


OF ALL FABRICS FOR THE WATERPROOF GARMENT INDUSTRY 


| ROQUACHECK ”’ Interlinings for the Rainproof Trade. 
Proofed Piece Goods. 
Specialists in Proofing for Bags. 


CUT TAPES & NON CONS 
( biased and straight) 


Proofing for Ground Sheets, Motor Hoods, Covers for Lorries and Stores, etc. 


ALFRED 0. FERGUSON & CO. LTD. 


WINDSOR MILL, HOLLINWOOD, OLDHAM 


Telephone: Failsworth 2206 London: Bush House, Bush Lane, E.C.4 | 


Telegrams: Nonporous Hollinwood Oldham Telephone: Mansion House 078! 


If your ambition in the rubber industry is to 
manufacture rubber which is equally well 
endowed with the best physical properties— 
then you need Micafine Mica Powders. Their 
application to production and formulation 
problems in the rubber industry has been 
tremendously successful and their scope is 
constantly increasing. Micafine Mica Pow- 
ders could play a vital part in solving your 
problems. 

Asa lubricant Mica powder is ideal. With 
its chemical inertness and unique physical 
form it is equally effective applied either dry 
or wet in the form of a slurry 

In sponge rubber Mica powder has unique 
qualities as a filler. Chemically inert, it 
actually increases the load bearing proper- 
ties, without impairing the efficiency of the 
blowing process 

In latex foam Mica powder shows consider- 
able advantages over other fillers, resulting 
in low density foams with good resilience 
and compression qualities. 

in latex compounds Mica powder produces 
a marked hardening in the dried film, making 
it particularly suitable for hard casting 
compounds, adhesive and latex flooring 
compounds. 

In polyurethane foams Mica powders in- 
crease the compression hardness of polyether 
and polyester foams. This property offers 
possibilities in the production of profiled 
cushions thereby reducing costs 

To enable you to test the efficiency of Mica- 
fine Mica powders in your own laboratories, 
test samples will be sent free and without 
obligation on request. Please write to: 


MICA POWDER 


MICAFINE LIMITED - RAYNESWAY + DERBY TELEPHONE: DERBY 55981 (3 lines) 
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LINDSAY AND WILLIAMS LIMITED 


Announcement 


PLASTIC MOULDINGS AND GLASS FIBRE 
FABRICATION ARE NOW IN PRODUCTION 
AT MANCHESTER AND BELFAST FACTORIES 


* 


Your enquiries please for compression and injection products, also continuous runs 


of glass fibre units to all designs. 


Lindsay 


LIMITED ENGLAND 


Head Office: OPENSHAW BRIDGE WORKS, MANCHESTER II 


Tel: EAST 2686 


PG 101 


HALSTEADS ENGINEERS (Leyland) LTD 
LEYLAND, LANCASHIRE 


Telephone : Leyland 21529 


Rubber and Plastic Engineers 


34” rubber extruder with variable speed dynamatic coupling drive 
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TREATED LINERS 


made from Super High Tenacity Rayon 


SYNTHETIC 


WRAPPING and CURING TAPES 


Important Reductions in Costs over Conventional Materials 
MADE TO SPECIFICATION 


FROM THE TOUGHEST YARNS FOR REAL PERFORMANCE 
PROVED OVER MANY YEARS IN LEADING MILLS 


LTD. 21 ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, $.W.1 


= Tel: Victoria 2422/3 Telex : London 28618 —- HK London Cables : “Kaygolet, London” 


JAMES FERGUSON SONS LTD. 


Lea Park Works, Prince George’s Road, Merton Abbey, 
London, S.W.19 


A. S. HARRISON & CO., Pty. Ltd., 85 Clarence JOSE DELCLOS MOLLERA, Angel Baixeras 
Street, Sydney, Australia. 39 Barcelona (2), Spain. 

ANDRE BERJONNEAU, 10bis rue Descombes, EINAR HOLMARK, 19 Gl. Kongevej, Copenhagen 
Paris, 17°, France. V, Denmark. 


the largest manufacturers of 


offer you 


The choice of several Standard Grades Uniform in 
Specific Gravity, Ash Content, Etc., Etc. 


Also Grades prepared to Customer’s own specification Standard Mesh 120 
Telephone Nos.: MITCHAM 2283-7 Telegraphic Address: NESTORIUS, SOUPHONE, LONDON 
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{ THE BRILLIANT HERBERT EKN RETREAD PRESS it's been 
calculated that in the time a conventional vulcanizer requires to 
cure 4 car tyres the Herbert EKN cures 6— an output increase 


of 50%. In actual tests, an old-fashioned, sw:vel-bolt vulcanizer 


0 had a manufacturing cycle of S57 minutes. The EKN did the 
0 whole job in 38 minutes. 
SAFE AND CERTAIN The laborious extraction of tyres by levers 


often results in damage to expensive moulds and in tyre injuries. 


Damaged moulds, of course, spoil the appearance of every tyre. 
— But in the EKN vulcanizer, a special curved roller track carefully 


strips the tyre from the mould. The operator has only to take it 


away. And spraying of the mould helps to make the operation 


easier still. 
QUICK AND EASY Moulds are changed in the shortest possible 


time, and the most difficult part of the work, the lifting of the 


mould from the heating chamber, is done by the model EKN 
| vulcanizer itself—an amazingly simple operation. To savings in 
@ #£='‘abour add savings in steam, power and space. 
For fully illustrated 
technical data please write to : 


BAKER PERKINS Ltd 


Westwood Works Peterborough 
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ALL SIZES CONSTANT OR VARIABLE PITCH 


SCREWS, BARRELS and LINERS for PLASTIC EXTRUDERS 


ANS 
Soh 


\ 


Also manufacturers of 


SPIRAL MARKING MACHINES 
FOR PLASTIC CABLE INDENTIFICATION 
PAPER LAPPING MACHINES, STRANDING MACHINES 


BUNCHING and TWINNING MACHINES 


UP TO 24” DIAMETER BOBBINS 


JOHN DOCKER & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD. 


Tel: Feltham 6341 Grams: Docrebuilt, Feltham 


PAY OFF and TAKE UP STANDS, ETC. 


Cromwell Works, North Feltham Trading Estate, 


Middlesex 


Cables: Docrebuilt, London 
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LININGS PONT NEOPRENE AND 
BOTH TANK AND ITS CONTENTS 


Corrosion of equipment for both storing and 
carrying chemicals is a serious problem in the 
chemical industry; and rapid deterioration of 
previous tank lining materials is leading more 
and more users to adopt Du Pont neoprene. 
This extremely durable elastomer withstands 
most chemicals, oil, heat, grease and abrasion. 
It can be bonded direct to the tank interior or to 
an appropriate backing. Linings of Du Pont neo- 
prene reduce maintenance costs, extend the life 
ot equipment and protect the contents from 
contamination. 

Du Pont Hypalon” is recommended where 
strong oxidising chemicals are involved. 
Hypalon is an elastomer highly resistant to cor- 
rosion, abrasion, ozone, sunlight, weather and 
high temperatures—up to 350 F. Because of their 
unique resistance to oxidation, linings made from 
Hypalon have gained recognition in handling 
chemicals such as calcium and sodium hypo- 
chlorites, chromic acid (50°.,), phosphoric acid 
(85° ..,), sulphuric acid (80”,,) and nitric acid (30" ,,). 
Hypalon'’s many valuable properties, combined 
with its flame resistance and permanent colour- 
ability, make it an extremely versatile elastomer. 
This picture shows the Hypalon-coated interior of 
an experimental American tank car which, after 
three years of carrying 50% and 73% caustic soda 
at temperatures as high as 285 F., still needs no 
maintenance. 

For further information on applications of Du 
Pont neoprene and Hypalon send coupon for 
booklet on linings and coatings. 

*Hypalon is the registered trademark of one of 
Du Pont's elastomers. 


TTER THIN 


— 


Du Pont Company (United Kingdom) Ltd. 


76, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1, England. 
Please send me Du Pont booklet POSITION_ 
No. A 10752 on Protective Linings and Coatings ADDRESS 
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Change for the Good 


ROM April 1, 1961, the Federation of British 

Rubber and Allied Manufacturers is to change over 
to direct membership of individual firms. The 
Associations which are at present members of the 
Federation will remain as members at a nominal fee, 
and will continue to be represented in its councils. 
This change was the ‘ wise decision of the executive ’ 
referred to by Mr Chichester-Miles at the dinner he 
gave last week as president of the Federation. It 
represents many months of behind-the-scenes activity, 
and brings well-merited success to the far-sighted 
endeavours of Mr Stuart C. Covell, director of the 
Federation. 

From every point of view, the change is a good one. 
It will enable more companies in the rubber industry 
to share in the great amount of work undertaken by the 
Federation; work which, from its inception, has been 
for the good not only of members but of the whole 
rubber industry. 

It is understood that a scheme has been worked out 
for the assessment of subscriptions on a sliding scale 
based on the number of employees. This is intended 
to be as simple, fair and practical as possible and, 
with the goodwill that must certainly meet it, any 
problems that may arise will not be insoluble. It is 
clearly in the interests of the industry that all firms 
engaged in the manufacture of rubber and allied 
products should apply for membership. Details of 
the scheme can be had from: FBRAM, 43 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


Travelling Rubber 


HE International Synthetic Rubber Co. of Hythe 

has made quite an impact in the rubber world in 
the two short years of its existence. People and firms 
in rubber have always shown a multitude of good 
points—mostly based on quality and stolidity—but 
their best friends would not say they were particularly 
publicity conscious. For years the opportunity has 
been there for natural producers to promote their 
material, both to manufacturers and to the general 
public. They have not taken it firmly enough. Now 
ISR, as reported in this week’s issue, are touring the 
country with a small display exhibition, which shows 
the increasing application of their rubbers in a wide 
range of industries. This is the first time, so far as we 
know, that there has been such a travelling rubber 
exhibition in this country. It is a forward-looking 
move that got off to a good start in London and will 
cover seven locations from Bristol in the south-west 
to Glasgow in Scotland. We hope that the company 
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will think of doing something on a similar scale in 
Europe—certainly this country’s polymer industry as 
a whole could do with travelling outside this island 
a little more. That the business is there to be got is 
shown by the story, reported in this journal a little 
while ago (R¥7P, November 5, 772), of H. V. Rowlands, 
sales director of Burtonwood Engineering. In a 
three-week whirlwind tour which took in Italy, 
Holland, France and Russia he brought back orders 
totting up to £126,000. From time to time we certainly 
need to be reminded by companies like Burtonwood 
and ISR that there is a lot of business that will not 
come to you—you have to go out and get it. 


Minting Plastics 


T is quite clear that this journal is carefully, if 

slowly, read in the Treasury. In his annual report 
J. H. James, Deputy Master and Comptroller of the 
Royal Mint, says that the case for introducing plastic 
coins is ‘ quite a serious one and deserves examination ’. 
We brought up the subject of plastics coinage on this 
page two years ago (R7/P, August 30, 1958, 301) and 
said that polythene pennies, phenolic francs and 
methyl methacrylate marks were not outside the realms 
of possibility. Stretching it a bit further, perhaps, we 
envisaged rubber roubles, silicone sixpences, fluoro- 
carbonate florins and polypropylene pesos. And why 
not epoxy escudos, laminated liras and cellulose 
cruzeiros ? Also, since a paper made from a polyamide 
and vinyl has been considered in Japan for making 
notes, why not a nylon ‘ nicker ’ ? 

If modern feeling on coins, says Mr James, is only 
that they should exist and be convenient, ‘then a 
plastic token is surely the answer, easy to carry, 
probably durable, and very cheap to make’. He 
points out that, if there is a longing for some intrinsic 
quality and value, then why has not there been a 
stronger reaction against cupro-nickel coinage and 
paper money? The best way to overcome any 
reaction would be to introduce plastics into the lower 
denominations first and let the material itself answer 
any arguments. Its advantages would become obvious: 
the coins would be easy to handle, durable and different 
colours could be used for different denominations. It 
would please the Noise Abatement Society and it 
would not bag our trouser pockets (or weigh down 
our purses). Misers would be able not only to count 
their money, but to wash it as well. And, of course, 
there is the biggest advantage of all—it would not cost 
a lot of money. 
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NEWS 


®United States—The Du Pont 
Company has announced plans to 
build a multi-million dollar plant near 
Buffalo, to produce teslar film in 
commercial quantities. Dupont ex- 
pect this polyvinyl fluoride film to be 
used as a surfacing material for pre- 
fabricated commercial building panels, 
pre-finished residential siding and 
industrial roofing. Construction of 
the plant would begin early next year, 
the company said. Operations are 
scheduled to begin in mid-1962. 


®india— The Minister for Indus- 
tries, Manubhai Shah, has asked 
tyre companies in India to estab- 
lish a plant for fabricating tyre 
manufacturing machinery. Laying 
the corner stone of the 60m. rupees 
Goodyear Tyre factory near New 
Delhi, Mr Shah said that, in view of 
the rapid growth of the Indian 
economy and the manufacture of the 
* people’s car’ in the near future, the 
demand for tyres would greatly in- 
crease. The Goodyear factory is 
expected to go into production in 
July 1961. It will produce 750 tyres 
and tubes a day. 


®United Kingdom — APV Co. has 
been awarded a contract to supply 
distillation columns, heat exchangers 
and other process vessels for the new 
methanol plant to be constructed by 
Chemico for British Hydrocarbon 
Chemicals at Grangemouth. The 
plant is due to be completed next 
year. 


®Nigeria — A team of rubber experts 
from Malaya, including Mr J. E. 
Morrin, of the chemical division of 
the Malayan Rubber Research Insti- 
tute, is now touring the mid-west 
area of Nigeria, visiting plantations 
and factories and giving advice on 
how producers can improve the 
quality of their products. 


®Southern Cameroons — Barclays 
Bank D.C.O. reports that during 
September 508,000lb. of rubber were 
shipped from the Southern Came- 
roons compared with 269,522\lb. 
during the corresponding period of 
last year. 


@®West Germany — Bunawerke Hiils 
GmbH is planning to extend its pre- 
sent production programme, which 
comprises 13 grades of cold rubber, 
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BIG SHELL PLASTICS EXTENSION — 
IN VINYL PROJECT — 
POLYSTYRENE PRICE CUT — 


including six special grades as well 
as three kinds of latex, still further 
this year by expanding on the pro- 
duction of carbon black masterbatch. 
Current capacity of all types is 
120,000 tons. 


®United States — Firestone have 
announced $1-4 cuts on all passenger 
car tyres. A spokesman predicted that 
the reduction, which took effect on 
December 1, would stimulate addi- 
tional tyre sales and encourage car 
owners to replace worn tyres. This 
brings Firestone’s prices to the lowest 
level since 1954. 


®Ceylon— The Government has 
reduced export charges on rubber by 
8 cents per lb. Since November last 
year export charges have been 38 
cents, made up of a duty of 20 cents 
plus a licence fee of 18 cents. The 
licence fee has been abolished but the 
duty has been increased to 30 cents. 
The new duty covers all types of 
rubber, including sheet rubber and 
scrap and latex crepe. 


®United States — A polypropylene 
plant with a research centre and tech- 
nical service laboratory is to be built 
by Shell Chemical Company (USA) 
on a 500-acre site near Woodbury, 
New Jersey. The new plant, which 
is expected to go into operation in 


RUMIANCA 
ICI CHAIRMAN IN USSR 
GOODYEAR PLANT 


1962, will have an initial capacity of 
about 36,000 tons a year. 


®United Kingdom — S. P. Cham- 
bers, chairman of I.C.I., returned on 
December 2 from a visit to Moscow. 
Last year I.C.I. exported £2m. worth 
of chemicals to Russia, mainly dye- 
stuffs and plastics. This year, Mr 
Chambers said, the total is likely to 
reach £3m. 


@ltaly — United States Rubber Co. 
and Rumianca, SPA, of Torino, Italy, 
have announced the signing of a tech- 
nical service agreement for the pro- 
duction of polyvinyl chloride resins 
at a plant to be built by Rumianca at 
Pieve Vergonte, Italy, near the Swiss 
border. The Italian firm will con- 
struct a plant with a capacity of 
10,000 metric tons of resinous co- 
polymers and polymers of vinyl 
chloride. This is expected to cost 
about $3m. and to be in production 
in mid-1962. US Rubber will furnish 
technical information and engineer- 
ing services, and the agreement also 
provides for patent licences granted 
to Rumianca. 


®United States — Leading chemical 
companies including Foster Grant, 
Monsanto and Koppers have reduced 
the price of polystyrene from 21} to 
18} cents a lb. The price of styrene 
monomer continues at 124 cents a Ib 
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Bounce — rubber balls should, hard rubber mechanical 
goods shouldn't. Rubber prices shouldn't. Whether or 
not you want your rubber products to bounce, you don't 
want your rubber costs to fluctuate. Stable price has 
had much to do with the success of INTOL SB Rubbers. 
Leading rubber users have overcome the problem of 
day-to-day price fluctuations. They can calculate costs 
long-term and definitely save money because they 
know where they are with I.S.R. 

INTOL S.B. Rubbers are now produced in a range of eight grades 
of solid rubber and four latices. Please write for details. 


INTOL Synthetic Rubber 


stable price — consistent quality — assured delivery — technical service 


The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Southampton - Tel: Blackfield 3141 Cables: INTOL HYTHE 
London - Tel: Langham 0711 - Cables: INTOLRUB LONDON 
Manchester Tel: Pyramid 1241 Cables: INTOL MANCHESTER 
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I.C.I. to Double Capacity 
for Polypropylene 


OLLOWING the announcement 

that I.C.I.’s polypropylene plant 
at Wilton was on stream (as exclu- 
sively reported in RJIP Nov. 26, 
886), the company indicated that the 
plant would be rapidly expanded. 
E. G. Williams, joint managing 


General view of the Wilton polypropylene plant and (below) 


I.C.1. engineers undertook the design 
of some of these units and the rest 
were designed by John Brown Ltd., 
who also carried out supply and con- 
struction in the whole project accord- 
ing to programme. 

The first section of the plant was 


the Propathene 


control room 


director, said that ‘ . we are sufhi- 
ciently confident of the product’s 
future to be already making plans for 
rapidly doubling the capacity and later 
trebling or even quadrupling it.’ 

The plant, which is the first in the 
UK for the bulk manufacture of 
polypropylene, has a present capacity 
of 11,000 tons. 

Research and development work 
by the Plastics Division of I.C.I. on 
polypropylene has been going on for 
a number of years. A pilot plant 
was built in a very short time in 
1957-8, but the building of the main 
plant could not begin until ICI. 
obtained a licence under the Monte- 
catini and Montecatini/Ziegler UK 
patents covering the production and 
use of polypropylene. The announce- 
ment of this agreement was made in 
May 1959. 

‘The main plant has been built at 
high speed. Work on the site began 
in May 1959 and it was completed 
by September 1960. The project 
was divided into self-contained units. 


handed over to production staff for 
testing and start-up in April this year, 
and other sections were handed over 
on an agreed programme, so that 
when the final section was handed 
over in September a large part of the 
equipment had already been tested 
and given trial runs. 

Since May 1959 the plastics divi- 
sion of I.C.I. has been developing the 
UK market for polypropylene, mostly 
obtained from abroad. Some impor- 
tant applications have already been 
established and manufacturers are 
now tooling up for many other 
applications involving large tonnages. 
The company says that as a result 
of this market development, the plant 
will be occupied at a profitable level 
much sooner than if polypropylene 
was now being introduced for the first 
time. 


Applications 

Injection moulding is at present 
the largest single outlet for poly- 
propylene, and it is estimated that 
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more than 60°/, of current world 
production is used in this process. 
Current uses in this field include 
household appliances, hospital ware, 
textile accessories, radio, television 
and electrical components, chemical 
plant valves and closures. In all 
these, use is made of one or more 
of polypropylene’s particularly good 
properties, such as heat, chemical and 
electrical resistance combined with 
rigidity. 

Polypropylene film, which may be 
oriented by stretching, has claims 
made for it of clarity and outstand- 
ing gloss, stability in service and ex- 
cellent barrier properties, e.g. in the 
overwrapping of fats. Polypropylene 
pipe can be extruded from conven- 
tional equipment, and, because of its 
temperature resistance, there is prob- 
ably a large potential market in 
domestic plumbing. In sheet form, 
the material can be fabricated by 
established techniques including 
vacuum forming, and it can also. be 
welded. It is already being used in 
the lining and construction of chemi- 
cal plant. 

Expanded polypropylene, which is 
said to combine high crush resistance 
with good dielectric qualities, may 
make possible some new developments 
in the cable field. 


Fibres provide another range of 
applications: as recently announced, 
I.C.I.' has concluded an agreement 
with Montecatini for the UK pro- 
duction of polypropylene filament 
yarns, textile monofilaments and 
staple fibres. 


'. Polypropylene has a density of 
0.90 —it is the lightest of commer- 
cially available plastics —and melts 
at about 165°C. It possesses a high 
degree of rigidity, together with 
retention of useful strength up to 
140-150°C. It has low moisture 
absorption, high resistance to attack 
by inorganic and organic liquids — 
including oils and greases — and 
complete freedom is claimed from 
the environmental stress cracking 
failures that sometimes occur with 
polythene. 


More PVC From Distillers 


British Geon Ltd. (jointly owned 
by The Distillers Company Ltd. and 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company) 
is planning yet another expansion of 
its polyvinyl chloride plant at Barry, 
South Wales. 

The £2m. extension at present 
under construction is scheduled for 
completion about the middle of next 
year, after which a major addition to 
polymerizing capacity may be made. 
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Plastics in Finland 


bape plastics industry is one of the 
youngest branches of the Finnish 
chemical industry. The pioneer com- 
pany in the field was established in 
1921 and started by manufacturing 
buttons from casein plastics ( galalite ). 
Today it is one of the biggest and 
diverse plastics factories in the 
ceuntry with nearly 500 employees. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1939 
there were only some 15 plastics 
factories. Despite wartime difficulties 
-—-especially difficulties in getting raw 
materials from abroad—these enter- 
prises exerted every effort to satisfy 
the existing demand. They played 
an important role in the war effort. 

A few new factories were estab- 
lished, and during the war about 20 
plastics moulding plants were in 
operation in Finland. 

As in other places, so here the 
plastics industry really established 
itself after World War II. The 
1950s witnessed a great upward 
surge and brisk development. Pro- 
duction has become very versatile, 
and as the existing rigid exchange 
controls have at last, since the autumn 
of 1957, gradually been removed, 
Finnish manufacturers are able to 
import freely necessary raw materials. 
Also they have been able to renew 
machinery to a considerable extent. 
This has made possible greater atten- 
tion to the quality of products and 
some price reduction which has given 
impetus to the revival of exports both 
to western and eastern countries. 

About 300 plastics companies— 
employing 3,500 people—are 
currently in operation. New enter- 
prises are constantly appearing in the 
market. 

The vast majority are small-scale 
undertakings with small staffs but 
there are factories which employ 
hundreds of workers despite highly 
developed automation. There are 
also a number of large or medium- 
sized industrial establishments with 
plastics departments of their own, 
which produce exclusively for the 
consumption of the parent plant or 
for the general market. 

The trend in Finnish plastics has 
been towards medium or even large- 
size plants. The production of plas- 
tic products and semi-products is 
attracting the attention of big in- 
dustries—the woodworking, metal- 
working and glass factories, for 
example, have set up special plastics 
departments. 


By Dr JORMA POHJANPALO, 


Director of the Finnish Plastics 
Association (Muoviyhdistys ) 


With Mr Khrushchev’s recent state- 
ment that the Soviet Union had 
nothing against Finland joining the 
European Free Trade Association, it 
seems now virtually certain that the 
Seven will become Eight. Mr Khrush- 
chev said that he had no objection, 
providing that Soviet-Finnish trade 
and its expansion was not interfered 
with. Sources in Helsinki say that 
a Finnish delegation is now in Stock- 
holm conducting final discussions for 
joining the EFTA. How this will affect 
the pattern of polymer trade in the 
EFTA can be gauged from this survey 
of the Finnish plastics industry 


By means of large injection mould- 
ing machines articles up to 2 kilos 
(4lb.), such as large baskets, chil- 
dren’s bath tubs, can be made. 

The biggest compression moulding 
machine, with a pressing capacity of 
750 tons, is suited for the manufac- 
ture of large wireless cabinets, lava- 
tory seats, helmets, etc. Containers 
up to 1,600 litres and even more are 
being manufactured. 


CONSUMPTION 
Metric 


Thermoplastics 
PVC, without plasticizer .. 
PVC, plasticized .. 
Polythene 
Polystyrene 
Cellulose acetate 
Plasticizers 
Thermosets 
Phenolics 
Urea. . 
Melamine 
Polyester resins 


The price level is significantly 
affected by the fact that the Finnish 
consumer market is a rclatively small 
one (population is 4,500,000). On 
the other hand the general standard 
of living in Finland has shot up since 
the war and plastics are becoming 
more and more popular in all fields 
cf human activity. 

Exports, however, could be in- 
creased. There are no statistics, but 
the exports, which comprise plastics 
flooring boards and tiles, decorative 
laminates, technical articles, buttons, 
acrylic lighting fixtures and so on, 
are still quite limited as a whole. 

A considerable improvement in 
foreign trade statistics has taken 
place since June 1 1960, when the 
new customs tariff, which has been 
in preparation for years, was imposed. 


It is based upon Brussels nomencla- 
ture and group 39 is devoted to 
plastics and plastics products (seven 
items divided into some 120 sub- 
items). As a general principle of the 
tariff it may be mentioned that plas- 
tics raw materials, as far as they are 
not manufactured in Finland, are 
duty free. Semi-finished goods carry 
duty and for the protection of home 
industry, finished articles are levied 
upon a higher duty. 

According to estimates by the 
Finnish Plastics Association (Muo- 
viyhdistys which, as one of the oldest 
organizations in its field celebrated 
its 20th Anniversary last September 
in Helsinki with an international 
plastics congress, a national plastics 
exhibition and other functions) the 
use of plastics materials in Finland 
has developed since 1955 as follows 
(in metric tons): 1955 11,000, 
1956 14,000, 1957 18,000, 1958 
20,000, 1959 more than 27,000. 

Of the present total consumption 
about a half or little more is used by 
the actual plastics manufacturing in- 
dustry. According to the previous 


STATISTICS 
tons 

1956 1957 1958 1959 
1,727 1,838 


239 388 


2,051 3,058 
288 219 
866 1,048 1,253 1,585 
546 478 477 596 
323 128 103 102 
527 822 1,044 1,668 


670 458 369 609 
296 298 328 326 
143 95 102 192 

28 29 37 


figures the mean consumption per 
capita has risen from 2.6kg. (3.8b.) 
in 1955 to 6.0kg. (13.3Ib.). 

A good ilustration of the brisk 
advance made by plastics is the con- 
sumption figures for principal raw 
materials used for plastics production 
by the members of the Finnish Plas- 
tics Association. The value of total 
output of plastics products (without 
sales tax) was in 1959 estimated at 
more than 7,000m. Fmk ({£7.8m.). 

The industry is still largely 
dependent on imported materials. 
Suppliers in 1959 (by value): 
Western Germany (30.7°/), Great 
Britain (25.9°,), USA (8.5%), 
Sweden (8.3°/,), and Norway (4.7°/.), 
followed by the eastern countries, 
then by France, Holland, Denmark 


Continued on page 930 
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HEN the Rubber Science Hall 
of Fame at Akron University 
was established in 1958, in order to 
give it a good send-off, no fewer 
than five men were elected to it. In 
1959, only one man was added; this 
year one more has been added again. 
The men named previously have 
consisted of chemists, a physicist, an 
inventor and an _ inventor-engineer. 
This year, as reported previously 
(RJIP November 19) a_ botanist 
joins the roster of pioneers in rubber 
science — Henry Nicholas Ridley. 
But for Ridley, the history of 
Akron would hardly have been what 
it has. The most striking fact in its 
history is that in the decade 1910-20 
it was the fastest-growing city in the 
USA, more than tripling its popula- 
tion — from 69,067 to 208,435. This 
rapid growth came from an increase 
in rubber manufacturing — in which 
the city was and still is supreme — to 
meet the demand for tyres for the 
rapidly-growing automobile industry. 


Laying the Foundations 

In 1910, world production of raw 
rubber was 95,000 tons; in 1920, it 
was 342,500 tons—an increase of 
260°/,. In 1910, the consumption of 
raw rubber in the US was 42,500 
tons; in 1920, it was 206,000 tons — 
an increase of 385°/,. The supplies 
of raw rubber needed for the expan- 
sion of rubber manufacturing in the 
decade 1910-20 would hardly have 
been forthcoming but for the activities 
of Ridley from 1889 onwards in 
encouraging the establishment of 
rubber plantations in the East Indies, 
and in laying the foundations on 
which were based procedures for 
extracting rubber economically from 
rubber trees without damage to them. 

Ridley, who went to Malaya in 


*Condensed from a paper given by Dr 
Whitby at the annual International Rubber 
Science Hall of Fame banquet and symposi 
in Akron on November 18. 
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The Seventh Member 


RIDLEY ELECTED TO RUBBER SCIENCE 
HALL OF FAME 


By DR G. STAFFORD WHITBY 


1888, as director of Gardens and 
Forests, Straits Settlements, and 
remained there until he retired in 
1911, did more than any other single 
man to foster the establishment of 
plantations of Hevea trees. Thanks in 
substantial measure to this, when 1910 
came and with it a rapid growth in 
the demand for rubber, a_ large 
acreage had been planted and came 
into production in succeeding years. 
In 1905 the production of plantation 
Hevea rubber in the East Indies was 
only 143 tons; by 1920, the total 
acreage had risen to 4,500,000 and 
the production to 305,000 tons. 


Ridley’s Rubber Achievements 

A perusal of some of the pieces of 
writing concerning the early history 
of rubber-growing is likely to leave 
in the minds of their readers a 
confused feeling and an uncertainty 
as to the importance and exact nature 
of Ridley’s contribution to it. This 
is in part due to the sketchy docu- 
mentation in respect of the earliest 
experiments' and in part to an 
element of rivalry — or even jealousy 
— between Malaya and Ceylon con- 
cerning the relative importance of 
their respective contributions. The 
confusion was due in part to the 
controversial injection by protagonists 
in Ceylon of the matter of ‘ wound 
response,’ which, it was suggested, 
was a discovery, made there, basic 
to the successful extraction of rubber 
from Hevea. Later this last point 
will be discussed. 


‘Although Ridley made tapping experi- 
ments from 1889 onwards and published 
brief references to them in 1890 and 1891, 
it was not until 1897 that any detailed 
account of the tapping procedures em- 
ployed or the yields obtained was pub- 
lished. A factor in this delay, according 
to Ridley (fournal of Heredity, 1928, 19, 
485), was the inefficiency, in the primitive 
Singapore of the time, of the Government 
Printing Office, on which the printing of 
his reports was dependent, and which was 
run by a drunken half-caste. 


After a careful study of all the 
relevant pieces of writing accessible 
to me* concerning early work on the 
tapping of Hevea, I am satisfied that 
Ridley deserves, not only the pro- 
motional credit for fostering the 
planting of the tree in Malaya at a 
time when the planters there were 
indifferent to it (this is denied by 
none), but also the scientific and 
agricultural credit for first showing 
how rubber could be extracted from 
Hevea in worth-while amount without 
serious damage to it; in short, that 
he more than any other single man 
contributed to the establishment of 
rubber growing as a practicable and 
profitable undertaking. 

The earliest tapping of the Hevea 
tree that had in 1876 been introduced 
to the East Indies from Brazil via 
Kew was conducted by Trimen, 
director of the Ceylon Botanic 
Gardens, in 1882, when the trees 
were six years old. The yield was 
so small that it was not until 1888, 
when the trees were 11 years old, 
that further tapping— again by a 
primitive method — was undertaken. 
It was recommended that tapping 
should not be done until Hevea trees 
were 10 years old and then should be 
limited to one tapping every other 
year. These early tests did not 
develop or provide a basis for a 

*These do not include the early issues 
of the agricultural bulletins and circulars 
of the Straits Settlements and Ceylon. 

One of the most careful and well- 
documented articles on the early history 
is ‘ Beginnings of Rubber Culture’, by 
O. F. Cook, of the U.S. Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Journal of Heredity, 1928, 19, 
204-215. The analysis of the history of 
early experimentation on rubber tapping 
to be found in T. Petch’s book, ‘ The 
Physiology and Diseases of Hevea brasi- 
liensis’, London, 1911, is valuable— 
especially—in view of the element of con- 
troversy between Malaya and Ceylon that 
is involved—because it emanated from a 
Ceylon source. 

Continued on page 932 
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and Monsanto has 

the delayed action 
accelerators for it — 
Santocure, Santocure MOR 
and Santocure NS. They 
enable comipounders to 
control scorch, rate 

of vulcanisation and to 
obtain maximum 

physical properties over 
the widest possible range 
of processing conditions. 


Mansanto Chemica's 
Limited, 710 Monsanto fou 
Victoria Street, Lo 

S.W.1, and at Roya! 
Exthange, Manchester 2. 
In association with 
Monsanto Chemica! 
Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 
Monsanto Canada 
Montreal. Monsani: 
Chemicals (Australia) 

Ltd... Melbourne. 

Monsanto Chemicals 
India Private Lid., Bombay 
Representatives in 
world’s principal cities 


to bring a 
better future 
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PLASTICS IN FINLAND 


Continued from page 927 


and Italy. As known, Finland is 
favourably inclined towards EFTA. 
Before joining it, apparently as an 
associated member, certain negotia- 
tions, which will be held at the end 
of November in Moscow, are still 
needed with the Soviet Union as to 
how to apply the most favoured 
nation clause with this nation. 

Domestic production of plastics 
materials has remained low (some 
2,200 tons in 1959) and is mainly 
confined to the manufacture of glues 
and some phenolic and melamine 
powder, casein plastics and rigid 
sheet. For these purposes chiefly 
foreign base materials are used. In 
addition, a few paint and lacquer 
factories manufacture less than 
2,000 tons of alkyds for their own 
use in 1959. Nearly 900 tons of 
cellulose-film was produced in Fin- 
land last year. A few months ago 
production of acrylic plastics and 
sheet began. 

The rapid development of the 
chemical industry in Finland during 
the past few years has opened new 
possibilities for domestic production 
of plastics materials. The first oil 
refinery, which went on stream to- 
wards the end of 1957, obviously will 
give impetus for new activity in 
thermoplastics. There are now pos- 
sibilities of manufacturing poly- 
thene, PVC and some other impor- 
tant thermoplastics from Finnish 
base materials. 

Research work has led to the com- 
mercial possibility of using wood 
(such as birch) as a basic raw 
material for some polymers. 
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FBRAM President’s Dinner 


SUCCESSFUL THIRD IN SERIES 


LTHOUGH the series of annual 

dinners given by the presidents 
of the Federation of British Rubber 
and Allied Manufacturers was insti- 
tuted only in 1958, the event has 
already established for itself a notable 
reputation as one of the most pleasant 
in the calendar. At last week’s third 
dinner, held at the Café Royal, Lon- 
don, the host, for the second year 
running, was Mr H. G. W. 
Chichester-Miles, chairman of the 
Empire Rubber Co. Ltd. 


Welcoming his guests—some 180 or 
so from the rubber industry and 
allied and associated industries — Mr 
Chichester-Miles, in one of those 
speeches he does so well, said that it 
was American Thanksgiving Day. It 
was also, he said, his Thanksgiving 
Day; to thank them all for coming; to 
thank his past-president and all mem- 
bers of the executive. The wisdom 
of the council, he added (in reference 
to decisions taken regarding the future 
construction of the Federation), had 
been exemplified at that afternoon’s 
meeting. He would also, he said, like 
to thank the director of the Federation, 
Mr Stuart Covell, and the staff who 
had done wonderful work. 


Mr Chichester-Miles went on to 
say that there was one group of guests 
he desired particularly to welcome, 
and that was their customers; the cus- 
tomers of the rubber industry. Repre- 
sentative was Sir Reginald Pearson, 
whom he had known for many years 


FBRAM INDIVIDUAL COMPANY MEMBERSHIP 


E Federation of British Rubber 

and Allied Manufacturers will 
change over to direct membership of 
individual firms, side by side with 
trade associations, as from April 1 
1961. This decision was taken at 
a meeting of Council last week. 


The new arrangement is designed 
to enable a wider and more repre- 
sentative section of the rubber manu- 
facturing industry to share in work 
which is inevitably undertaken, not 
for members only, but for the in- 
dustry as a whole. All firms engaged 
in the manufacture of rubber and 
allied products are therefore urged 
to apply for membership as early as 
possible so that they may be fully 
represented under the new scheme 
next year. 


Particulars of membership can be 


obtained from the Director, FBRAM, 
43 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


ISR Mobile Display 


The International Synthetic Rubber 
Company Ltd. has prepared a small 
travelling display showing the increas- 
ing application of Intol rubbers and 
latices in a wide range of industries. 
This is being exhibited during a 
period of a fortnight in North Lon- 
don, South London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow and 
Bristol. 


The display shows Intol rubbers 
used in footwear, cables, belting, hose, 
bedding and upholstery, flooring and 
high impact polystyrene — as well as 
in tyres, re-moulds, tyre accessories 
and general sundries for the auto- 
mobile industry. 


and who was head of one of our 
largest motor manufacturing com- 
panies. They were all sorry, he went 
on, to note that the motor industry was 
not looking as well as it had. But, and 
that was typical of that industry, 
whatever setbacks they had, they 
always went on to greater things. 
Responding for the guests, Sir 
Reginald Pearson said he thought the 
Federation had been very well advised 
to choose Mr Chichester-Miles — 
whom he knew as ‘ Glen’ whereas they 
all called him ‘ Chich’ —for their 
president. Through all the years he 
had known him, said Sir Reginald, 
‘Glen’ had always had one objective, 
progress. In his various travels round 
the world he had that same objective 
always in view — the progress of the 
rubber industry. In conclusion, Sir 
Reginald Pearson said that too few 
people in his industry realized the 
extent to which the rubber industry 
supported the engineering industry. 


Guests at the dinner given by the 
president of the FBRAM, H. G. W. 
Chichester-Miles, included (/eft to right, 
facing page): 1. N. R. Kalepp (Redland 
Holdings), S. C. Covell (director, 
FBRAM), Mr Wylie (Redland Hold- 
ings). 2. J. C. McNicol (Dunlop), P. G. 
Wilks (Dunlop), R. A. Pleace (Dunlop). 
3. G. P. Slater (Dunlop), H. Willshaw 
(Dunlop), G. H. Cash (Cabot Carbon). 
4. P. W. Howard (BTR), G. H. Cash 
(Cabot Carbon), S. C. Covell (FBRAM), 
W. M. Fieldhouse (Cabot Carbon), 
L. B. McQueen (Cabot Carbon). 5. 
S. B. Turner (Expanded Rubber), 
S. T. Ellice Clark (R. P. Walker), 
S. D. Sutton (Veedip). 6. K. H. Johnston 
(Goodyear), R. H. H. Edgcumbe (Wm. 
Warne), F. Train (John Bright). 7. 
K. Massey (Dunlop), E. S. H. Janes 
(Dunlop). 8. S. D. Sutton (Veedip), 
H. Willshaw (Dunlop), J. G. Mackay 
(Francis Shaw). 9. E. W. Baddeley 
(Michelin), M. W. Waugh (Monsanto), 
W. M. Fieldhouse (Cabot Carbon), 
G. H. Cash (Cabot Carbon), L. B. 
McQueen (Cabot Carbon). 10. R. 
McEwan (ISR), S. A. Parr (Hytex), 
L. R. Dowsett (Geigy Co.). 11. M. McL. 
Symington (Corrie, MacColl), D. J. 
Flunder (Dunlop), C. B. Selby-Booth- 
royd (Board of Trade). 12. C. F. 
Garner (Empire Rubber Co.), B. M. 
Fawkes (Rubberware). 13. F. C. Wilks 
(BTR), H. S. Bennett (Henry A. Cole), 
D. A. Dew (Barrow, Hepburn & Gale), 
T. H. Wood (Francis Shaw). 14. H. 
Rigby Grant (Alfred Smith), J. H. C. 
Roberts (1.C.I.), H. J. Hornsby (ISR). 
15. H. A. Howard (Hairlock Co.), Dr 
W. D. Scott (BTR). 16. G. E. Godfrey 
(Silvertown), Sir Reginald Pearson 
(Vauxhall Motors). 17. C. E. Rogerson 
(Rubber Proofers’ Assoc.), Miss D. 
Stevens (Sole and Heel Assoc.). 18. 
E. A. Murphy (Dunlop), D. A. Bennett 
(ISR). 19. H. Rogers (retired), J. F. E. 
Ruffell (Durham Raw Materials) 
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THE SEVENTH MEMBER 
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sound and profitable method of 
extracting rubber from Hevea. By 
contrast, Ridley, who started tapping 
experiments in Singapore in 1889, 
persisted in the work. He introduced 
the technique of re-opening the 
tapping cuts by taking new parings 
of bark from them and showed, not 
only that a good flow of latex could 
be thus secured, but also that the 
bark removed would renew itself, so 
that in due course tapping could be 
resumed on the same area of the 
trunk, In short, he introduced the 
excision principle of tapping, essential 
to the profitable exploitation of the 
tree over a long period of years. 


Excision vs. Incision 

It is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the excision method of 
tapping — as contrasted with incision 
methods — in making it practicable 
to secure good yields of rubber 
without permanent injury to the tree. 
Indeed, Dijkman, a botanist with 
experience of rubber research, goes 
so far as to declare, ‘it may safely 
be said that this discovery of repeating 
the same cuts and of the renewal of 
the cut bark was a scientific as well 
as an economic achievement of the 
same order of magnitude in the 


development of rubber as the inven- 
tion of the pneumatic tyre and the 
process of vulcanization. The state- 
ments of Ridley (1897) which were 
instrumental in creating this revolu- 
tion in the extraction of rubber from 


Hevea are quoted below .. .” (Hevea, 
by M. J. Diikman, University of 
Miami Press, 1951, p.68). 

The mode of tapping used to 
obtain rubber from the wild Hevea 
trees of the Amazon basin was 
incision. By means of a small hatchet, 
numerous small cuts were made, and 


°J use the term ‘ wound’ here, not in 
the special way in which it serves in the 
phrase ‘wound response’, but in the 
practical sense of the rubber planter and 
forester as the formation of scars and hard 
nodules resulting from damage to the 
cambium. 

‘Says Petch (Op. cit., 92), in reference to 
Ceylon tapping experiments of 1897-1899, 
‘But prior to this, the separate incision 
method had been abandoned in Singapore, 
Penang, etc., in favour of the method of 
reopening the same cut; Curtis, in his 
report of the Penang Botanic Garden for 
1897, refers to the latter method and, soon 
after this time, it was introduced to the 
Kalutra district, Ceylon, from the Federate 
Malay States ’. 

Parkin (The India-Rubber Journal, 1928, 
76, 719) says, ‘ With the introduction of 
regular milkings, conservation of bark 
became imperative, and so the reopening 
of the wound instead of fresh cuts— 
excision in place of incision—became the 
rule. In the initiation of this practice I had 
no share ’. 
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new cuts were made on succeeding 
tappings. This practice produced 
many wounds’ and the surface of the 
trunk became increasingly rough and 
knurled. All the early experimental 
work in Ceylon on the tapping of 
Hevea, from the crude tappings of 
Trimen to the ‘ wound response’ 
work of Parkin in 1899, seems to 
have been by incision, until the 
excision method was introduced from 
Malaya‘. Interest in the incision 
principle seems to have died hard in 
Ceylon. Even in the third (1908) 
edition of Herbert Wright’s book, 
Hevea brasiliensis or Para rubber, it 
still figures considerably, and in the 
book’s fourth (1912) edition it is 
reported (p.252) that pricking was 
still being practised as a means of 
extracting rubber on plantations in 
the Kalutara district in April, 1908, 
and that in 1909 a new system of 
pricking was invented and was given 
approval by Willis, the director of 
the Ceylon Botanic Gardens. 

Once, thanks to his introduction of 
the practice of re-opening cuts 
(which, of course, also re-opens the 
ends of the latex tubes) and to his 
observation of the concomitant bark 
renewal, Ridley had provided a basis 
for them, the development of panel 
tapping systems adapted to regular 
plantation was, in Malaya, largely 
taken over by the planters them- 
selves. In this development, by way 
of contrast to the situation in Ceylon, 
excision methods were used from the 
start and, so far as I know, incision 
was (justly) disregarded. When I 
went to the Malay States in 1910, 
not only did I never see incision 
methods then used anywhere, but 
even the oldest trees on the planta- 
tions showed no evidence that they 
had ever been tapped by incision. I 
was particularly familiar with a 
group of trees that had been planted 
in 1897 on the estates of the FMS 
Rubber Co., Kajang, and I still have 
photographs of them taken in 1912. 
Inspection of these trees indicated 
that they had in earlier years been 
tapped rather drastically (by half- 
herring-bones and perhaps even by 
full herring-bones) but always by 
excision, never by incision’. 


Wound Response 

When a Hevea tree is first tapped, 
the latex that exudes has a high 
rubber content — 50°/. or more; it is 
usually bright yellow in colour, and it 
clots rapidly, with the result that 
the flow of latex is small. When tap- 
ping is repeated at intervals of a day 
or two, the latex becomes more dilute, 
its colour changes to white, it flows 
more freely and the yield of rubber 
rises. After about seven days, the 
rubber content of the latex has fallen 


to about 35 / and the yield has risen 
to a maximum level at which, under 
a reasonably conservative tapping 
system, it remains, with only such 
fluctuations as variations in rainfall 
and increase in tree-age bring about. 
The improved yield resulting from 
repeated tapping is generally known 
as “wound response.’ 

In Ceylon, the phenomenon of 
wound response — a phenomenon on 
which the ability of Hevea to give 
high yields of rubber depends — was 
‘discovered’ by Willis in 1897 and, 
more conclusively, by Parkin in 1899. 
The phrase ‘wound response’ was 
introduced by Parkin to describe the 
increase in yield that occurred when, 
in his experiments with an incision 
method of tapping, new cuts were 
made in the vicinity of earlier cuts. 
The phrase is now generally applied 
to the increased yield of latex that, 
as described in the preceding para- 
graph, follows the reopening of cuts 
by the excision of new parings. (The 
propriety of the word ‘wound’ in 
regard to the response given by the 
tree when the initial tapping is 
repeated is open to some criticism, as 
is pointed out by Petch, loc. cit. pp. 
78-80.) 

A good deal was made of the 
‘discovery’ of wound response in 
Ceylon and its importance to the 
development of efficient tapping 
systems. But in fact the phenomenon 
was already known in Brazil and, 
further, it had inevitably come to 
attention when, earlier, in Malaya, 
excision methods of tapping were 
used". In a report of 1897 on tapping 
experiments at the Botanic Gardens 
at Penang (under Ridley), Curtis gave 
data that showed without question the 
rise in yield that takes place when the 
same cut is reopened by successive 
shavings’. 


Rubber Preparation 

In addition to providing a basis for 
sound tapping systems, Ridley contri- 
buted significantly to the development 
of ways of preparing rubber for the 
market, from latex, more convenient 
than the ways traditionally used in 
the Amazon jungles. 


°This early planting was inspired by 
Ridley, who persuaded Everard Feilding, 
primarily a coffee planter, to put in some 
Hevea trees (India-Rubber Journal, 1936, 
91, 225). 

*Parkin, writing in 1928 (India-Rubber 
Journal, 76, 719) is frank to say, ‘ From 
recent literature on the early history of 
rubber planting it seems that Singapore 
was aware of this pecularity shown by 
Para rubber trees. . . . We in Ceylon, 
working, as it were, in a watertight com- 
partment, rediscovered the need of “ call- 
ing the rubber”, which doubtless had 
been known for ages in the basin of the 
Amazon ’. 

7Cf. Petch, Op. cit., 24-25; Cook, loc, 
211. 
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How to finish in the money 


One way to assure your product of a profitable finish is to start with a 
size based on CHEMIGUM LATEX. 


CHEMIGUM LaTex is a colloidal dispersion of a butadiene-acrylonitrile 
copolymer having excellent acid-salt tolerance and mechanical sta- 
bility. It is easily compounded and readily applied at room tempera- 
ture on conventional slashing or padding equipment. 


The end result of using CHEMIGUM LATEX is a permanent finish 
which exhibits unusual abrasion- and crock-resistance, a pleasant CHEMIGUM | 
hand, dimensional stability and colour fastness. Such a finish also LATEX ; 


compensates for the adverse effects of other treatments. water dispersion 
of nitrile rub 
Details on how CHEMIGUM LATEX can give you money-making or 


finishes or improve warp-sizes, backings, binders, inks 
or adhesives are yours for the asking. Just contact CHEMICAL 


your nearest Goodyear Chemical Distributor. as OD AR 


Distributed in the United Kingdom by: DIV Is! ON 
HUBRON SALES LTD., FAILSWORTH, MANCHESTER : 


TEL: FAILSWORTH 2691 


Other Distributors in all Western European Countries Goodyear International Corporation, Chemical Division, Akron 16, 
Ohio, U.S.A. The Goodyeor Tyre & Rubber Compony (Great Britain} Lid., 


Chemigum, Piicfiex, Pliolite, Pliovic—T. M.‘s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, U.S.A 17 Stratton Street, London W!1, England 


CHEMIGUM + PLIOFLEX PLIOLITE PLIOVIC WING-CHEMICALS 
High Polymer Resins, Rubbers. latices and Related Chemicols for the Process Industries 
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VIEWS and REVIEWS 


SHALL not be accused of bragging, I hope, if I claim 

to be able to distinguish between a tyre and a trombone. 
But, apart from the fact that you blow into them both, 
they have two things in common: a recognizable shape 
and a definite function. 

My friend L. J. Lambourn, in his Foundation Lecture 
in 1958, spoke of the pneumatic tyre as being ‘ indispen- 
sable’ (which is the last thing I would say of the trom- 
bone). When he said it, the gleam in the eye of the 
inventor of the Hovercraft had not illuminated the head- 
lines, and it was clear to all that but for the pneumatic 
tyre there could have been no automobile of the range and 
capacity we know so well. The tyre indeed has made the 
modern car possible. 


Shape and Function 


A tyre is circular, probably because it has to turn round 
and round in order to carry and project the load above it. 
(Though what conceivable effect on the sound which it 
emits can be given by the labyrinthine trombone, I do 
not know.) A tyre I say is circular and I repeat it 
because there is nothing about that in the definition quoted 
by Lambourn (Trans. IRI, Vol. 34, No. 4) from the 
* Motor Vehicle (Construction and Use) Regulations 1955. 
Amended 1957,’ which, he says, is ‘ precise, otherwise it 
may be caught out.’ 

I may be wrong, of course. At least, I may not be 
subtle enough. Perhaps there are triangular or square or 
rhomboidal tyres, known to the law but not to me; in my 
innocence, I thought circularity was a sine gua non. Please 
don’t laugh at me. I thought the car industry could make 
do with half-a-dozen kinds but in the lecture Lambourn 
says that his company makes 103 different sizes of car 
tyres and 402 different sizes and types. 

That being so, it is clear whatever the importance of 
the tyre in the whole scheme of things it is not the 
tyre manufacturer who decides on the sizes required. 
Standardization is so much cheaper, as I would have 
expected the car manufacturer to know. 

The problems of standardization are magnified with 
the growth of the ideas of common marketing. Almost 
every year there meets a European Tyre and Wheel 
Technical Conference consisting of representatives of the 
tyre and wheel industries of Europe and their chief object 
is to come to an agreement on a European standard. The 
last was held about a year ago in London (L. J. Lambourn 
was the chairman). The next will be in the Spring of 
1961 in Vienna. 

Substantial results have already been achieved in the 
field of international standardization for motor lorries, 
buses and trailers. The 1959 Conference dealt with tyres, 
rims, and valves for motor cycles, scooters, and baby cars. 
Among other things it had a good look at the requirements 
for passenger vehicle tyres intended for use at high speeds 
as on autobahns and motorways. 

The Conference is evidently a lively, go-ahead body 
intent on doing a useful job. It does all this under its 
own steam and with its own authority, in fact it has in 
mind the possibility of forming a permanent European 
Tyre and Rim Association. But it is not so foolish as 
to cut itself off from already-existing standardization 
bodies, such as ISO, and adopt a narrow, parochial (mean- 


ing Continental) attitude; on the contrary, it seeks and 
fosters world-wide co-operation, and at its last meeting 
it had the chairman of the US Tire and Rim Association 
in attendance and taking an active part in its deliberations. 
It will be time to comment in more detail after next 
year’s conference. 


A Standard for a Standard 


My heart lifted the other day when I read about the 
second reading in the House of Lords of the new Weights 
and Measures Bill. I understood from it that in future 
the yard and the pound are to be based on metric 
standards. At last, I said to myself in my innocence, 
we in Britain are to have fundamental standards not based 
on two scratches on a bar of phosphor-bronze (or some 
other special metal) which is built into the wall of a 
museum or an observatory in Sussex, England, or on a 
blob of highly corrosion-resistant metal kept in the Board 
of Trade offices or the Prime Minister’s London house. 
In this scientific age we are to have, I thought, a scientific 
standard for our measurements. 

As every schoolboy knows, I thought, the kilogram is 
the weight of one litre of water under specified conditions, 
and the litre is a volume based on a linear length of one 
metre and one metre is based on—what? Is it the 
length of a pendulum which swings in exactly one second 
at the latitude and longitude of the Bois de Boulogne or 
the Academie des Sciences, Paris, France? Is it defined 
as a smali fraction of the circumference of the earth 
measured in a certain way? 


Scratches on a Paris Bar 

I looked it up in such reference books as I possess and 
was so disappointed that I telephoned the local library’s 
reference section and they told me what my books did. 
It is the distance between two scratches on a bar kept in 
a special place in a suburb in Paris. That is where I 
came in. 

Now there are manifest advantages in a metric system, 
by which I mean a system of measurements based on the 
factor 10, and I suppose that we do not use it in Britain 
because it would be such a tremendous upheaval to make 
the change. We go on dividing our yard into three feet, 
our feet into 12 inches, our pound into 16 ounces or 20 
shillings, our shilling into 12 pence. With such unco- 
ordinated factors —I will not say irrational because, in 
their day, there was a good reason for them — it is not 
surprising that we earn the reputation of preferring tradi- 
tion to efficiency and the gibe that we ought to define the 
yard as a 22th of the length of a cricket pitch. 

I would be happier if we were making a planned start. 
For instance, one rubber manufacturer I know uses the 
metric system in his works processes and specifications; 
he needs to convert to British measures only after his 
products leave his store. An idea like this could snow- 
ball, but a little persuasive or even coercive organization 
would be a great help. 


The Tex System 


A splendid example of planning the introduction of a 
metric system is given in the ASTM Bulletin for July 
1960, No. 247, pp. 48-51. 
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COMMENT ON SCIENTIFIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL MATTERS 


by F. C. JENNINGS 


It is ‘a plan for the orderly introduction of the single 
system of numbering yarns made from all types of fibres ’; 
by means of a number, the ‘ Tex Number,’ it is possible 
to represent the fineness of the yarn. The Tex number 
is actually the weight in grams of 1,000 metres of the 
yarn, and ‘has been chosen to replace the many conflict- 
ing system now used, after extended study by the Tech- 
nical Committee on Textiles of the International 
Organization for Standardization (ISO/TC 38). Delegates 
representing the textile industries of 21 nations including 
the United States and four international textile associations 
participated in the study and unanimously adopted this 
proposal.” It will replace the many conflicting systems 
now in use. 


Change-over in Three Stages 

The change will be made in three stages over a period 
of years. The first stage, designed to familiarize those 
working in the textile industry with Tex numbers, will 
continue using existing yarn count systems side-by-side 
with the corresponding Tex number. In the second 
stage, manufacturing operations and commercial trans- 
actions will be carried on under the Tex system number 
with the old equivalent number in parentheses. The 
third and final stage will delete the traditional yarn num- 
ber in parentheses. 

The article in the ASTM Bulletin gives tables relating 
the new Tex numbers to existing deniers and other counts. 
It also lists 13 advantages which will accrue from the 
adoption of the system. These range from reduced costs 
arising from simplification of operating procedures, time 
saved in buying and selling, increased efficiency in 
accounting and stock control, and in other ways, to im- 
provement in design and research work. 

In conclusion it says: ‘Agreement on the Tex system 
for yarn numbering is a notable achievement in inter- 
national standardization in a field where standardization 
is long overdue.’ 


How Accurate is Accurate? 


This will be a convenient point for me to comment on 
the ASTM Bulletin which I have known for many years 
and always read with interest. It is published eight times 
a year by the American Society for Testing Materials. 
In the July 1960 issue, I have noted a number of items 
likely to be of interest to readers of ‘ Views and Reviews,’ 
and I dealt with one at some length a few weeks ago — 
the paper by Gohn and Cummings on the creep charac- 
teristics of polythene. 

Another, on page 10, is a few paragraphs discussing 
the accuracy and precision of measuring apropos an 
ASTM symposium on Quality of Observations. The 
interpretation of data is a complex matter, nowadays 
going beyond a consideration of the degree of agreement 
between repeated measurements expressed as a dis- 
persion around the arithmetic mean and beyond defining 
accuracy as the difference between the average and the 
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‘true value." ASTM Committee E-11 on Quality Con- 
trol is coming to the conclusion that ‘ accuracy should 
connote the idea of the error of individual measurements 
when that error is compounded of bias or systematic error 
and random or non-systematic error.’ The question was 
not settled, in fact it seems to have issued in the query: 
‘Is a procedure with a small systematic error to be 
preferred to one with practically no systematic error if 
the latter has much poorer precision?’ 


Fatigue from Noise 

Proceeding through the Bulletin in numerical order, 
there is a contribution on pages 13 and 14 which will 
interest some physicists in our industry. It is headed 
‘ Acoustical Fatigue’ and deals, of course, with some of 
the fatigue problems in metals and structures produced 
by the noise levels and vibrations from the powerful blasts 
of jets and rockets. ‘It is estimated that about 1°/, of 
the energy in the fuel of a large jet engine is converted 
into sound —this means that sound energy is produced 
at the rate of about 50,000 watts,’ covering a broad fre- 
quency spectrum. This poses many problems, some old, 
mostly new. Final approval tests are still commonly 
carried out by that most expensive method of actual 
service operation, though the Bulletin gives some account 
of air blasts, sirens, loud speakers, and so on. 


The Hardness of Fioors 


Another difficult problem of measurement is dealt with 
in a paper by R. Schjédt on pages 53-56. It is the 
objective assessment of subjective impressions. The 
paper is called ‘Measurements of Human Reaction to 
Hardness of Floor Covering.” The author realizes well 
enough the almost insuperable difficulties of converting 
into numbers the psychological events in the ‘feel’ of 
walking on floors of different materials. He rejects 
previous methods, especially those which have sought to 
turn the problem by maintaining that one ought to speak 
of ‘ warm’ and ‘ cold’ floors rather than ‘ soft’ or ‘ hard.’ 
But I am not sure that his method is quite valid. Person- 
ally, I would like a clearer explanation of his method 
of arguing from the results he obtained, which are 
electromyographic, i.e. records of the changes in electric 
potentials in various muscles in the legs, thighs, buttocks, 
and back, during walking on various floors. 

I hope to deal with this paper in more detail at some 
later date in connexion with the general problem of 
measuring subjective impressions and would welcome 
comments from readers on the general question, but I 
must record the author’s conclusions. He does distin- 
guish clear differences in the reactions of walkers to 
different types of floors; these muscular reactions he 
claims to correlate with ‘feelings’ and with hardness 
tests and indentation tests. He proposes a hardness scale 
for floors similar to Moh’s scale of hardness. It is: 


RELATIVE 
HARDNESS MATERIAL 
10 Concrete, terrazzo, stone. 
7 Vinyl asbestos tiles. 
6 Linoleum, soft rubber. 
5 Cork tiles, soft wood, high grade vinyl. 
4 Sheet vinyl on felt base. 


From the point of view of technologists in the rubber 
and plastics industries, this paper should be read care- 
fully because it does show that rubbers and some plastics 
are placed disadvantageously, whether in floors or shoe 
soles, by the author’s electromyographic methods. 


CHARLES JENNINGS 
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Review of People and Events 


P of the table Tottenham Hot- 
spurs are using a kind of super 
plastic mac to make sure of first-class 
playing conditions at their ground. 
Last football season this column re- 
ported an experiment carried out by 
Spurs who tried protecting their pitch 
with a 64cwt. polythene sheet which 
covered a third of the ground area. 
‘The trial worked, said secretary 
Reg Jarvis, ‘so this season we are 
using four big sheets to cover the 
pitch.” Four 40 x S9yd. rolls of 
Fablon 500 gauge have been chosen, 
and to prevent high winds from lift- 
ing the polythene 250 small sandbags 
are placed at regular intervals on it. 
Although each sheet weighs Scwt., 
the ground can be covered in an 
hour and the cost of protecting the 
White Hart Lane ground from winter 
rains that have, in the past, turned 
it into a quagmire, has been brought 
down to £700. 


Long Life in Rubber 

If you're in rubber — at least on 
the plantation side —then it seems 
as if you've a good chance of living 
to a ripe old age. Ridley, who was 
elected to the International Rubber 
Science Hall of Fame at Akron, Ohio, 
last week, died in 1956 a centenarian. 
In a paper given at the banquet 
marking the election (a condensed 
version of which appears in this issue) 
Dr Whitby pointed out that another 
long-lived rubber pioneer was Ridley’s 
opposite number in Ceylon, J. C. 
Willis, director of the Botanical 
Gardens there from 1896 to 1911. 


He died in 1958, at the age of 90. 
Still another example is Willis’s col- 
league in Ceylon, John Parkin. A 
vigorous 88, he was a contributor to 
this journal before the war. 

Now what about the manufactur- 
ing side? I wonder how many rubber 


by Peter Richards 


centenarians, nonagenarians and octo- 
genarians we have in the business? 


GRP Rides the Wave 

If anyone outside the trade wants 
to know how tough reinforced plas- 
tics are, then tell him the story of 
the GRP boat that was thrown a 
mile in a tidal wave and emerged 
with scarcely a scratch. 

It happened during a destructive 
Pacific tidal wave that took several 
lives and wrecked scores of homes in 
the Hawaiian Islands recently. The 
35ft. high wave levelled the boat- 
house in which the boat was kept, but 
the 18ft. moulded craft, a Bell Boy 
built by Bellingham Shipyards, Wash- 
ington, from Owens-Corning fibre- 
glass, was found two days later with 
her hull undamaged, though the con- 
vertible top and windshield were 
broken. 


Floral Indigestion 

At last swimming cap manufac- 
turers have realized that the girl 
whose ‘ bathing suit never got wet’ 
must have had something. At a 


The Seietietienia Standards Organization Meeting ISO TC 61 (Plastics) was 
held at Hotel International, Prague, as reported last week in R7/P. The British 


delegation is shown at the 2nd Plenary Session. 


(Left to right): P. Welford (BX 


Plastics Ltd.), B. C. Aldis (British Plastics Federation), P. C. Young (British 
Standards Institution), G. Dring (leader of delegation, Bakelite Ltd.), C. Wain- 


wright (Bakelite Ltd.), 
Ltd.), A. 


mH Wain (Erinoid Ltd.), G. Hulse (Monsanto Chemicals 
A. Tomkins (Joseph Lucas Ltd.) 


recent reception given by Kleinerts 
to introduce their 1961 swim cap 
range, a spokesman said: ‘ The days 
when a swim cap was simply a device 


Two of the 1961 swim cap designs 
from Kleinerts: Carmen (left) and 
Sprite 


to keep your hair dry are over. Now 
women want a cap that . . . looks up- 
to-date and really does something for 
them. . . .. The company has done 
this with a range of flower designs. 

I’m all in favour of fashion going 
to women’s heads, but I do wish 
manufacturers would stop saying it 
with flowers. I have nothing against 
flowers as such, but we are all 
threatened with floral indigestion. 
Our department stores seem to be 
turning into herbaceous borders with 
flower designs on laminates and vinyl 
curtaining and a host of other goods, 
and now Kleinerts are going to plant 
the beaches with 16 designs which 
include Dahlia, Blossoms, Wild Rose, 
Gardenia, Daisy Band, Petites Fleures 
and Water Lily. 


At the reception the spokesman 
said that the caps had been created 
to reflect current millinery trends, 
which caused another thought to 
enter (I nearly said flower) in my 
mind. Writing in a period when it 
doesn’t seem to have stopped raining 
for weeks it seems more logical for 
the reverse to apply: milliners should 
start following trends in bathing caps. 


Enter the Baron 

Important omission from the guest 
list of the dinner given last week by 
the president of the FBRAM, Mr 
Chichester-Miles, was the Baron de 
Beef. He made an impressive en- 
trance into the room, accompanied 
by a lowering of lights and musical 
honours, paraded on a spotlit stretcher 
carried by four bearers, and retired 
to applause from all present. Like 
the rest of a notable meal — the 
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Electrical Aids in Industry 


Electric Motors & CGontrols-2 


Control equipment must enable the motor to be 
operated effectively, to obtain maximum productive 
efficiency of a given machine. An outstanding advan- 
tage of individual electric drives is the flexibility of 
control available. Control equipment may be manual, 
semi-automatic or fully automatic, and includes gear 
for the following operations: 


(a) Starting 

(b) Speed Control (this subject will be dealt 
with in Data Sheet No. 16) 

(c) Reversing 

(d) Stopping 

(e) Switching off automatically if operating 
conditions become abnormal 

(f) Isolation of motor and control equipment 
from the supply. 


Every application of power has its own particular 
control requirements—and they are legion. Below are 
featured four uses of electric motors and their 
controls; they are given only as examples and 
represent but a small fraction of the whole picture. 


Turret-lathe Control 


Various speeds are required for different tools, and it 
is possible to arrange, for instance, for a four-speed 
headstock, forward and reverse, incorporating a 
power-operated pre-selector speed change. By using 
a two-speed double-wound 
motor, eight speeds forward 

or reverse are obtainable. Aq 
dial on the headstock is set 
to the required speed and 
when a knob in the centre 

of the dial is pressed, the OOP 
power-operated mechanism 

changes the speed instantly. 


e 


Crane Control 


This is a form of control which must be flexible yet 
completely foolproof. It is, for instance, possible to 
arrange for motor switching to be performed by 
contactors in response to movement of the crane 
viver’s master controller which has a number of 
notches, each of which is 
, associated with a particular 
set of contactors for ac- 
celeration, speed control, re- 
versing and braking. If the 
controller is moved quickly 
from the ‘off’ position to 
the ‘last point lowering’, 
the rate of acceleration is 
limited automatically by the 
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relays. These also govern the retardation in order to 
prevent a heavy descending load being stopped too 
suddenly. This is just one of the ways in which electric 
control mitigates the hazards of crane operation. 


Planing-machine Control 


Another example of motor control for machine tools 
is that for planing machines. For general workshop 
machining, the Ward-Leonard controlled motor, 
with a speed range of 10 to I, gives a rapid and 
smooth reversal of the table travel and is ideally 
suited for short-stroke work. Two arrangements of 
Ward-Leonard control are available, the 3-machine 
set with generator, exciter and driving motor, and a 
specially designed 4-machine set with an additional 
auxiliary exciter. With the 3-machine set the control 


Generator 


equipment can include magnetic time relays which 
automatically adjust a regulator to strengthen the 
motor field at the instant of reversal and therefore 
greatly increase the accelerating torque. The 
auxiliary exciter of the 4-machine set automatically 
provides ‘field forcing’ on the generator; in other 
words, the power input to the motor is increased to 
give more accelerating torque at the instant of 
reversal. 
Automatic Control 
The control equipments described incorporate 
automatic features which help considerably towards 
obtaining safe and efficient operation of the driven 
machine, but much still depends on the human 
element. Braking equipment, for instance, cannot 
always become effective until an operative has taken 
some action. In an emergency this physiological 
time lag which delays the initial action will also delay 
the final effect. Fortunately it is often practicable to 
employ devices, which will be described in other 
Data Sheets, to ‘observe’ any abnormal condition 
and immediately and automatically to initiate the 
braking system. 
Particular attention should be paid to the positioning 
of controls. When a machine, or group of machines, 
requires a large number of push buttons and, in some 
cases, instruments, etc., the controls can be grouped 
on a desk with a mimic diagram, located in a position 
where the operator has full view of the work. 

For further information, get in touch with your 

Electricity Board or write direct to the Elec- 

trical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, 

London, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 9434. 

They can offer you excellent reference books 

on electricity and productivity (8 6, or 9 /- post 

free)—‘Electric Motors and Controls’ is an 

example. 

E.D.A. also have available on free loan 
within the United Kingdom a series of films on 
the industrial uses of electricity. Ask for a 


catalogue. 
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memory of which lingers almost 
until the next occasion — the 
Baron tasted delicious. These din- 
ners, where people can meet and talk 
with no thought of conferences behind 
or ahead, are really wonderful occa- 
sions, and an excellent idea on some- 
body’s part. It is a reassuring thought 
that they are now, after only three 
years, so well established that it 
would be, we hope, unthinkable to 
discontinue them. 


New Epok Rep. 

British Resin Products have 
appointed E. Holdsworth Northern 
sales representative for Epok surface 


E. HOLDSWORTH W. A. WOOD 


coating resins. He will operate from 
the BRP office in Altrincham, Man- 
chester. 

W. <A. Wood, formerly the 
Northern representative for these 
resins, has been transferred to Lon- 
don and the South of England, where 
he joins S. Hodgson and replaces 
A. H. Fletcher. R. H. French con- 
tinues as Midlands representative, 
operating from Birmingham. 


471. What are the two main 
methods used in vacuum forming? 


(Answer next week) 


Answer to 


Question Corner — 145 


470. There are a number of tech- 
niques which can be used for forming 
thermoplastic sheet materials. Some 
of the main ones are: 

1. Simple heating, bending by hand 
and cooling. 

2. Draping by simply heating the 
sheet until it is pliable and then lay- 
ing over a form of the desired shape 
and allowing to cool. 

3. Forming between male and female 
moulds. This method is used for com- 
plex shapes and the thicker sheets. 

4. Vacuum forming into male or 
female moulds. This is useful for TV 
masks, advertising signs, etc. 

5. Vacuum drawing into a vacuum 


Question Corner — 146 


(Second Series) 


IRI Lunarside 

The Institution of the Rubber In- 
dustry’s newest section, IRI Humber- 
side, was well and truly launched last 
week with an excellent dinner in 
Hull and an equally good foundation 
lecture. This was a double feature 
programme given by Drs Wake and 
Mullins; the wit and wisdom of the 
one contrasting well with the almost 
messianic brilliance of Dr Mullins 
when he’s talking about natural 
rubber. 


J. H. Cooper, secretary of the new 
branch, told me that it is the only 
section in the industry whose meetings 
are controlled by the moon. No, 
they’re not astrologers. The biggest 
firms in the section are J. H. Fenner 
of Hull and John Bull of Grimsby, 
which is, of course, on the opposite 
side of the Humber. It takes more 
than two hours to get from Hull to 
Grimsby by road, but only half-an- 
hour by ferry. So the meetings are 
fixed by the ferry, which depends on 
the tides; and I think that these, 
Luniks and Cape Canaveral willing, 
are still controlled by the moon. 


Road Research 

Higher speeds, more and more cars, 
and the special problems of motor- 
ways, are among the factors which 
stress the need for large-scale prac- 
tical road research facilities. To help 
in meeting this demand, a new road 
research track was opened recently 
at Crowthorne, Berks. By 1964, the 
site will also house the entire Road 
Research Laboratory of DSIR — at 
present occupying two different 


chamber this is useful for bowl- 
shaped items. 

6. Air pressure forming into female 
moulds — used for deep drawing with 
thick sheet. 

Blow moulding of hollow items 
between two female moulds, for bottles, 
balls and so on. 

8. Vacuum forming with plug in 
which the sheet is drawn into a vacuum 
chamber, and followed up with a male 
plug. The vacuum is then released and 
applied inside the male plug to pull 
the sheet tight against it. 

9. High pressure matched male and 
female forming where sharp surface 
depressions or raised parts are required. 

10. Plug and ring forming similar 
to the use of embroidery rings. The 
heated sheet is placed over the plug, 
which is a male mould having a con- 
tour corresponding to the inside of the 
finished article. 


(Another question next week) 
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centres at Harmondsworth, Middle- 
sex, and Langley, Bucks. 

A high-speed section of the track 
has been designed so that the skid- 
resisting properties of roads and tyres 
can be investigated at motorway 
speeds. At the opening, one of the 
demonstrations given showed the 
greater resistance to skidding of 
rubber tyres with high hysteresis loss. 

Built at a cost of about £500,000, 
the new track is three miles long, in 
the form of a figure eight with a 
large paved area in the centre, and 
contains a number of different test 
sections and varying types of road 
surfaces. 


Keen Joins Osborns 

As a result of the G. H. Osborn 
Building Products Ltd. expansion 
programme, R. V. Keen has been 
appointed sales 
promotion man- 
ager. He will be 
responsible _ for 
the promotional 
campaigns in 
mind to promote 
the sales of the 
company’s pro- 
ducts. These in- 
clude Osma Plas- 
tics Rainwater 
goods and _ the 
many other plastics building products 
which are still in the process of 
development. In addition he will 
initiate all aspects of publicity for 
the company’s newly-formed indus- 
trial division. 

Mr Keen was previously Press 
officer for British Resin Products. 


Sop... 
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‘ Stress relaxation in the glassy 
state like I mean he’s in the 
bone orchard, Dad’ 
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STARPACKS 1960 
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ux Metal Box Plastics Group packs 


Give: 
washing. up 
‘BRAND-NEW 


won these awards 


Food and Beverages 
GOLD STAR Laminated pockets for Heinz 
soups. 
Manufacturer, and functional designer. 


SILVER STAR Laminated pockets for 
Batchelors soups. 
Manufacturer, and functional designer. 


SILVER STAR Metathene 
Twinings Caterers’ Coffee. 
Manufacturer, and functional designer. 


Certificates of Merit Metathene sachets 

for Amanda soft drinks. 

Manufacturer, functional & graphic designer. 

Laminated pockets for Knorr soups. 
Manufacturer, and functional designer. 

Metathene pockets for Danish Bacon. 
Manufacturer, and functional designer. 

Densothene high density polythene film 


pack for 


pack for Mac Fisheries Kipper Fillets. 
Manufacturer, and functional designer. 
Laminated pockets for County soups. 
Manufacturer, and functional designer. 
Pharmaceuticals and Cosmetics 
GOLD STAR Poly-Tainer plastic bottle for 
Silvikrin. (Retail Consumer Pack Supreme 
Award.) Manufacturer of container. 


Paints, Cleaning and Protective Materials 
SILVER STAR Poly-Tainer plastic bottle 
for Quix. Manufacturer, and designer in 
collaboration with Crosfields (C.W.G.) Ltd. 
BRONZE STAR Poly-Tainer plastic bottle 
for Lux Liquid. Manufacturer, and de- 
signer in collaboration with Lever Bros. Ltd. 
Certificate of Merit Poly-Tainer plastic 
bottle for Kleenoff. 
Manufacturer, and functional designer. 


@®) METAL BOX 


LASTICS GirnOwP 


PLASTIC FILMS + LAMIMNATIONS + BOTTLES « MOULDED CONTAINERS 


THE PLASTICS GROUP OF THE METAL BOX COMPANY LTD - 37 BAKER ST LONDON W1 
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MACKECHNIE sranp 


the versatile Pigment| Filler 
for all types of rubber— 
including electrical rubber 


Lithopone’s high opacity and whiteness enables 
pale shades to be manufactured. 


BLANC FIXE 
CKECHNIE BROTHERS LIMITED McKechnie Brothers are 
* ox No. 4, Widnes, Lancs. pleased to announce that 
- Widnes 2611 they can now offer supplies 
Berkeley Street, London, of this filler to specification 
De Park 984! B.S.S. 1795. 


GREATER STRENGTH 
AND 
SAFETY 


60° x 22” SINGLE GEARED MILL 


REPLANT WORKS 
i) ROTH ERS Woolwich Industrial Estate, London, S.E.18 


(ENGINEERING) LIMITED Telephone: Woolwich 76116 Cables: REPLANT LONDON 
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ata plastics packs won 
only eleven awards out of 89 in 
the recently held packaging contest 
Starpacks 1960, although other 
award winners were containers partly 
made of plastics. Metal Box, as 
manufacturers, scooped eight out of 
the eleven awards in the plastics 
field, as well as being very successful 
in other fields. In addition, one of 
the company’s entries, a polythene 
bottle made for Silvikrin, won the 
supreme award for a retail consumer- 
pack, which was instituted for the 
first time this year. 

The contest, organized by the 
Institute of Packaging, had a panel 
of judges representing the user/ 
manufacturer, design, research, the 
technical trade press, the retailer and 
the housewife. Each entry was judged 
from the angles of functional effi- 
ciency, user convenience and sales 
appeal. Packages were divided into 
two sections — retail consumer packs 
and transit packs—the classes 


This polythene bottle for Lux liquid, 

made by Metal Box plastics group, 

won a Starpack bronze star in 

cleaning and protective materials 
section 


covered being food and beverages, 
pottery and glassware, hardware, 
pharmaceuticals and cosmetics, paints 
and cleaning and protective materials, 
tobacco, electrical goods and clothing. 

Top awards in each class, a gold 
star, was given for 82°/, of the maxi- 
mum marks, the qualification for a 
silver star being 79°/. This high 
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Starpacks 1960 


METAL BOX PLASTICS GET EIGHT AWARDS 


standard was set so that the winners 
of the major awards will be eligible 
to enter for ‘ Eurostar 1961,’ organ- 


\ 


Century pottery pub barrels — Permuta 
Plastics. 

Bag for above replicas — Colodense. 

Polythene bottle for ‘Quix’ deter- 
gent — Metal Box. 

Film packs for caterer’s coffee — 
Metal Box. 


Bronze Stars 
Polythene bottle for ‘Lux’ liquid — 
Metal Box. 


A certificate of merit was awarded to these polythene-coated cellulose film 


pockets made by Metal Box plastics group 


ized by 
Federation. 


Manufacturers who won star awards 


in the plastics field included: 
Gold Stars 


Polythene container for Silvikrin— 


Metal Box. 


Silver Stars 
Tap and cap for replicas of 19th 


Shes UK plastics sales graph still 
shows no sign of rising, accord- 
ing to official figures published by 
the Board of Trade, based on returns 
from 170 firms. 

Net sales of plastics materials made 
in the UK declined from 143,100 
tons in the second quarter to 127,800 
tons in the third quarter of this year. 
Sales were not quite 6°/, higher than 
in the third quarter of last year, 
which compares with a rate of in- 
crease of 12°/, in the second quarter 
and 29°/ in the first quarter of this 
year. It is probable, the Board of 
Trade comments, that after allowing 
for seasonal fluctuations, the level of 
total sales in the first three quarters 
of this year has been fairly static. 

Direct exports of plastics materials 
have also been fairly static this year; 
at 37,400 tons in the third quarter 
they accounted for some 29°/, of total 
sales. 

Estimated UK consumption of 
plastics during the first nine months 
of the year was 24°/, higher than a 
year earlier, with a much higher rate 


the European Packaging 


Plastics Sales Still Static 


Range of lighter and flint display 
packs — Stewart Plastics. 


The Thailand Economic Affairs 
Ministry has warned rubber producers 
that they should plant high yielding 
rubber trees if they are to survive 
competition with synthetic. 


of expansion at the beginning than 
at the end of the period. 

The build-up of stocks continued 
in the third quarter. Stocks of ther- 
moplastic materials increased by 
15,200 tons which is equivalent to 
something like two weeks’ production, 
and gave a stock level at end 
September of 71,900 tons, or 
approaching 10 weeks’ production. 
Stocks of thermosetting materials in- 
creased only slightly to 19,800 tons, 
about five weeks’ production. 

Sales of thermoplastic materials in 
the third quarter, at 78,800 tons, were 
about 53°/, higher than a year ago; 
sales of acrylics maintained the very 
high rate of expansion characteristic 
of recent periods. Sales of thermo- 
setting materials, at 49,000 tons, were 
over 6°/, higher than in the third quar- 
ter of 1959. In this group, sales of 
phenolics and cresylics and amino- 
plastics, which account for the bulk 
of sales, were expanding at a little 
above the average rate, while sales 
of alkyds were about 5°/, lower than 
a year ago. 


= ‘ld Cured ~— 
of 
MODERN 


GAP in IRI coverage has now 
been closed,’ said S. B. Hains- 


worth, chairman and managing 
director of J. H. Fenner and Co. Ltd., 
at the foundation dinner and lecture 
of the newly-formed Humberside 
section of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, which was held in 
Hull last week. 

The new section covers an area 
marked out by the East Riding of 
Yorkshire boundary, and takes in parts 
of Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire. 
It serves a district that was previously 
cut off from Institution activities, and 
its creation means that all the main 
rubber manufacturing centres in the 
UK are now served by local sections. 

The founder members of IRI 
Humberside are: J. H. Fenner, John 
Bull (Grimsby), Universal Oil, A. 
Smith Ltd., Smith and Nephew and 
Reckitts Colours. 

Mr Hainsworth, who was intro- 
duced by IRI Humberside’s first 
chairman, T. Hall, spoke of the Insti- 
tution’s international character and 
the work it did in promoting educa- 
tion, publishing papers and providing 
a centre for the interchange of ideas. 
* Small though the membership of our 
section is,’ he said, ‘I am sure it will 
be one of the most virile members of 
the Institution.’ 


IRI Humberside 


NEW SECTION’S FOUNDATION DINNER AND LECTURE 


Responding, George Martin, chair- 
man of the IRI council, confessed 
that the IRI had been worried for 
some time about the lack of facilities 
for the area, and he congratulated all 
the people who had put so much hard 
work into forming the section. 

He referred to new sections that 
had been formed in South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia and Ceylon, 
added that the Malayan section would 
be ‘ reactivated,’ and that Canadians 
were thinking of forming a section. 

The IRI has always had an interest 
in local education, Mr Martin con- 
cluded, and he urged the Humber- 
side committee to try and get a rubber 
science course introduced into local 
education. This move would, he in- 
dicated, have the support of the IRI 
council. 


Polymer Trends 

The foundation lecture — called 
“The Trend of Polymer Develop- 
ment in the Rubber Industry,’ was 
given by Dr Wake (RAPRA) and Dr 
Mullins (NRPRA). For his part of 
the lecture, Dr Wake illustrated the 
trend towards special polymers for 
special jobs. After dealing with poly- 
urethane rubbers he went on to talk 
about rubbers for high temperatures, 
touching on fluorinated elastomers 
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(28lb. of which were in every guided 


missile) and the temperature re- 
sistance of neoprene, butyl and 
acrylate rubbers; the latter were 


stable up to 150°C. — this was about 
the upper limit for a rubber with a 
C-C backbone. 

Similar pictures could be given, 
he said, of rubbers for low tempera- 
tures, oil resistance and so on, to illus- 
trate that there were ‘ special rubbers 
for special jobs —at special prices.’ 

Dr Mullins dealt with the qualities 
required of a general purpose rubber, 
as opposed to rubbers for special 
applications, showing what natural 
had to offer compared with the various 
synthetics — particularly the diene 
rubbers. Cis-polybutadiene had high 
resilience, he said, but strength weak- 
ness. Later he added that it was 
notoriously difficult to process and 
higher temperatures had to be used 
for mixing and mastication. He 
developed his argument to show that 
natural rubber was very near to the 
ideal general purpose rubber required. 


(IRI Lunarside: Page 938) 


T. E. Greenfield has been appoin- 
ted sales development manager of the 
industrial process control division of 
Gresham Automation. 


Some of those present at the IRI 
Humberside foundation dinner and 
lecture (/eft to right, top): C.T. Manson 
(A. Smith Ltd.), S. Heywood (A. Smith) 
and W. Butler (J. H. Fenner), Dr L. 
Mullins (NRPRA), S. B. Hainsworth 
(J. H. Fenner) and Dr W. C. Wake 
(RAPRA). (Bottom picture): G. Martin 
(IRI council chairman), G. E. Holmes- 
Siedle (IRI secretary), the under- 
sheriff of Hull, Alderman Boddy (Lord 
Mayor of Hull) and T. Hall (J. H. 
Fenner, chairman of the Humberside 
section) 
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FROM KUALA LUMPUR 


NE of his reasons for coming to 

Malaya was that there was a viable 
institute with a great deal of interest- 
ing work to do, said Dr C. C. Webster, 
the new director of the Rubber Research 
Institute. At present Professor of 
Agriculture and acting principal of the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agricul- 
ture in Trinidad, West Indies, he was 
here for a short visit. He will take 
up his appointment in January. 

It will be his first appointment with 
the rubber industry. Tung oil has been 
‘ his special field in the past. He is not 

a stranger to Malaya for he worked for 
10 months with the Malayan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and served on the 
board of the Rubber Research Institute 
in his capacity as Acting Director of 
Agriculture. 


Nailing a Myth 

There seems to be no way of check- 
ing a good story once it has started, 
even if it is not particularly true, and 
this holds good of the allegedly roman- 
tic episode of Sir Henry Wickham 
smuggling rubber seeds past sleepy 
Brazilian Customs officials in 1876 in 
order to lay the foundations of the 
Malayan rubber industry. It is not, 
of course, true and perhaps we are 
the worse off for that, but the story 
continually crops up. 

The latest effort to nail it down has 
been made by the acting director of 
the RRI, C. G. Akhurst, who, in a 
letter to a local newspaper which resur- 
rected this hoary chestnut, pointed out 
that there were no restrictions on the 
export of Sir Henry’s 70,000 rubber 
seeds. The exports were made with 
the co-operation and goodwill of the 
Brazilian Government. In ‘ no authen- 
tic publication, Mr Akhurst points 
out, has Sir Henry stated that he 
smuggled the seeds out or disbursed 
gratuities to Brazilian officials to 
expedite the clearance of his cargo. 

It was a good story while it lasted, 
but perhaps it should now be allowed 
at long last to die, naturally enough, 
a natural death. 


RRI Up in the Air 


Jet aircraft and high-yielding rubber 
will have to learn to co-exist but 
the controversy which has surrounded 
the siting of the new International 
Airport for Kuala Lumpur was heated 
while it lasted. It is still not certain 
whether it was a storm in a teacup or 
whether disaster to the industry as a 
whole has only been averted by the 
narrowest of margins. 

Kuala Lumpur has needed a new 
airport for some time and a site chosen 
for one a short distance from Kuala 
Lumpur would have meant the destruc- 
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Plantation Commentary 
RUBBER RESEARCH INSTITUTE’S NEW DIRECTOR 


tion of many acres of good well- 
nurtured rubber. There was no objec- 
tion to this but a Belgian expert who 
was summoned to the scene and who 
is in fact to design the airport re-sited 
it in a more advantageous position 
from an engineering point of view, re- 


by our 


Malayan Correspondent 


quiring the bulldozing of fewer hills. 
This still did not excite much interest 
in the rubber industry until a notifica- 
tion was gazetted requiring the reserv- 
ing of 2,000 acres of land including 
two-thirds of the Malayan Rubber 
Research Institute’s experimental station 
at Sungei Buloh. 

The Gazette notification, without an 
accompanying word of explanation, 
created the utmost alarm. Much of the 
work done at this station was destroyed 
by the Japanese during the occupation 
and the station has a large part to play 
in long-term trials with rubber. Its 
destruction was not a matter of money 
but of time spent and it was estimated 
that it would take 20 to 30 years to re- 
create the experimental station once 
destroyed. One well-known planter, J. 
C. Mathieson, in a strong letter to the 
Press suggested that the industry should 
get together to make a combined 
protest. 

At a press conference, the Minister 
of Transport, Inche Sa don bin Haji 
Jubir, some days later gave an assurance 
that the Government had seen to it 
that the airport would not seriously 
affect the RRI. Only a small area which 
was not planted with rubber and was 
not vital to the work of the institute 
would be needed. He regretted the 
statements that had been made by some 
in the planting industry. 

It is still not known exactly how 
much of the experimental station will 
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be needed, but it seems certain that an 
insignificant proportion will in fact be 
required. It still leaves the question of 
why such a large amount was reserved. 
Radioactivity and Rubber 

Radioactive materials may be used by 
the Rubber Research Institute in the 
analytical section. The head of the 
section, Dr Richard C. H. Hsia, said in 
Kuala Lumpur that he had submitted 
a request for a laboratory in the institute 
for next year at a cost of $60,000. 

He considers that there are many 
ways in which radioactive isotopes 
could be used in rubber research work. 
They could help to trace the elements 
in latex and track down copper 
manganese that has puzzled researchers 
for some years. Five parts per million 
of copper manganese can cause latex 
to deteriorate very quickly and by 
using copper 64 isotopes an attempt 
could be made to discover the mech- 
anism of the copper manganese element. 

Copper in latex is also associated 
with the enzyme responsible for dis- 
coloration. A phosphorous 32 isotope 
might provide the answer to the 
problem of the association between the 
mechanical stability of latex concentrate 
and the magnesium phospherate ratio. 

Dr Hsia said that the use of radio- 
active isotopes was spreading rapidly 
and he saw no reason why this new 
field of research should not be explored 
in Malaya. They could provide answers 
to problems which had become almost 
impossible to solve and they would be 
a useful aid in physiology and bio- 
chemistry. Experiments would have to 
be carried out in a fume cupboard and 
the use of remote handling devices 
would be needed for high-activity 
sources. A laboratory would be neces- 
sary with specifications laid down by 
international regulation for the control 
of radioactivity. 

Dr Hsia worked at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology in 
Britain where he used samples of latex 
treated at the Harwell Atomic Energy 
Research Establishment. There he 
traced the copper element through 
neutron activation analysis with latex 
samples flown to Harwell from the 
RRI. He also visited atomic research 
establishments in India and arranged 
co-operation. The University of 
Malaya in Kuala Lumpur is also 
planning to set up a nuclear pile. 


Gloves with extra grip- 
ping power—an advan- 
tage to industrial wor- 
kers handling wet 
materials — have been 
produced by Dunlop’s 
general rubber goods 
division. Called ‘ Pim- 
ple-Grip’, they are 
wrist length and are 
available in sizes 9, 10 
and 11. They are pro- 
duced in one weight 
only which is equiva- 
lent to the medium- 
weight smooth indus- 
trial glove 
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Our Droitwich Factory can supply you with 


LATEX CASTING COMPOUNDS 
DIPPING COMPOUNDS 
PRE-VULCANISED LATEX 


DISPERSED COLOURS and 
DISPERSED CHEMICALS for 
LATEX WORK 


Plus first class technical advice if you have a problem 


WITCO CHEMICAL CO.,LTD. 


Head Office: BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 6473/6476 
PEARL HOUSE, PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER 2 (Central 9066/8) 62 ROBERTSON ST., GLASGOW, C.2 (City 3495) 
FACTORIES, LABORATORIES AND SALES OFFICES— 
U.S.A. CANADA GT. BRITAIN FRANCE HOLLAND 


THAVIES INN HOUSE, 3 4 HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C.I. Tel: Fleet 6976 
4. MUEHLSTEIN ¢ co. AN ASSOCIATE OF H. MUEHLSTEIN & CO., INC., 521 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.17 


SYNTHETIC AND REPROCESSED RUBBER 
VIRGIN AND REPROCESSED THERMO PLASTICS AND SCRAP MATERIAL 
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PATENT SPECIFICATIONS 


The following information is prepared from 
published Patent Specifications by permission of 
the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. The full 
Specifications can be obtained from the Patent 
Office, 25 Southamp Build: W.C.2, at 
3s. 6d. per copy (including postage). 

Polymeric Materials 

No. 852,042. Montecatini Societa 
Generale per |’Industria Mineraria e 
Chimica. Application and Filed, June 
27 1957. Application in Italy, June 28 
1956. Published, October 19 1960. 

Graft polymers are made by poly- 
merizing vinyl chloride in the presence 
of (a) a peroxidic or other free radical 
polymerization catalyst and (b) a 
polyolefin, other than polythene, or a 
copolymer of two or more olefins. In 
examples, polypropylene and  poly- 
butene are used as component (b). 

The graft polymers of the invention 
have a high tensile strength and a high 
elongation at break; in some cases the 
tensile strength is higher than that of 
a conventional unplasticized PVC. 
They have a higher resilience and 
greater plasticity than unplasticized 
PVC and also a higher softening point. 
The graft polymers may be plasticized 
by addition of a normal plasticizer, 
although the amount of plasticizer 
required is much lower than for PVC. 


Polymers Con 

Nos. 849,058-9. Union Carbide 
Corporation. Application and Filed, 
December 24 1958. Application in 
USA, December 27 1957. Published, 

ber 21 1960. 

849,058.—An elastomeric polyolefin 
is made by mixing an oxide of a poly- 
valent metal with a polyolefin, con- 
taining at least 0.2 part of phosphorus 
as phosphonic acid groups per 100 
parts of the polymer, and heating the 
mixture to effect vulcanization of the 
polymer. The polyolefin is either 
amorphous polypropylene or an amor- 
phous copolymer of propylene and 
ethylene containing at least 35°/, com- 
bined propylene, and the phosphorus 
may be introduced into the polymer by 
the process described in No. 849,059 
(below). Suitable oxides for vulcaniz- 
ing the polymers include litharge, lead 
dioxide, zinc oxide, antimony oxide, 
aluminium oxide, ferric oxide and 
magnesium oxide. Vulcanization 
accelerators and other compounding 
ingredients of the kind used in rubber 
may be added to the polymers. 

The vulcanized polymers have a 
brittle temperature as low as —70C. 
and are more resistant to heat, light 
and ageing than vulcanized chloro- 
sulphonated polyolefins. Examples are 
given of the preparation of the phos- 
phorylated polyolefins together with 
data for the physical properties of the 
vulcanized polymers. 

849,059.—Polythene, polypropylene 


and ethylene propylene copolymers are 
phosphorylated to a phosphorus con- 
tent of 0.2 to 16 parts per 100 parts 
of the polymer. The phosphorus is 
introduced by dissolving or dispersing 
the polymer in phosphorus trichloride 
and contacting the mixture with mole- 
cular oxygen. Alternatively, the sur- 
face of an article of polythene, etc., 
may be phosphorylated by immersing 
the article in a bath of phosphorus 
trichloride through which oxygen is 
bubbled or by wetting the surface of 
the article with phosphorus trichloride 
and drying in air or oxygen. This sur- 
face treatment, followed by hydrolysis 
to the phosphonic acid derivative, im- 


proves the resistance of the polymer to 
hydrocarbon solvents such as benzene. 


Shorter Abstracts 

Polymer Solutions. 845,993. Chem- 
strand Corporation. Filed, September 
27 1956.—Preparation of an anhydrous 
solution of acrylonitrile vinyl pyridine 
copolymers in organic solvents from 
aqueous dispersions of such polymers. 

Polymerization of Olefins. 837,711. 
NV de Bataafsche Petroleum Mij. 
Filed, May 23 1958.—A catalyst for 
the polymerization of ethylene and 
other olefins comprises (a) one or more 
oxygen-containing molybdenum com- 
pounds and (b) aluminium and silicon 
oxides. At least one of the compounds 
(a) contains molybdenum in a valency 
state lower than 6. 

Polymerization of Ethylene. 837,604. 
Stamicarbon NV. Filed, June 28 1956. 
—lIn a Ziegler-type catalyst, a dialkyl 
compound of cadmium is used as the 
B component of the catalyst instead 
of an organo-aluminium compound. 


Rubber Statistics 


UK — CANADA — JAPAN 


K consumption of natural rubber 

in September this year totalled 
16,681 long tons, compared with 10,238 
in August, according to the Inter- 
national Rubber Study Group. 

UK imports of natural, including 
deliveries from the Government stock- 
pile, amounted to 10,713 long tons, 
compared with 9,981 in the previous 
month, while UK re-exports of natural 
stood at 10,388 in September, against 
13,422 in August. 

Stocks of natural held by manu- 
facturers and in warehouses, exclusive 
of Government stocks, at the end of 
September were 27,667 long tons, com- 
pared with 31,308 long tons at the 
end of August. 


Canada 

Consumption of all rubber (natural, 
synthetic and reclaimed) in Canada in 
September declined 14°/, to 9,227 long 
tons compared to 10,700 in September 
1959. 

This brought consumption in the 
January-September period to 80,932 
long tons compared to 88,750 in the 


rubber was larger in September this 
year than last, while that of natural 
and reclaim was smaller. January- 
September consumption was below a 
year ago for all types of rubber. 
The month’s totals were: natural 
2,949 long tons (1959 total 4,269); 
synthetic 4,991 (4,957); reclaimed 
1,287 (1,504). For the nine months 
the totals were: natural 27,082 
(33,065); synthetic 41,600 (42,775); 
and reclaimed 12,250 (12,910). 
Production of synthetic rubber in 
September amounted to 12,661 tons 
and in the first nine months to 118,051 
tons. Production of reclaimed rubber 


in the month amounted to 614 tons, 
and in the nine months 4,675. 


Japan 

The Japanese Rubber Importers’ 
Association has announced that 
Japan’s consumption of crude rubber 
in October totalled 13,000 tons, com- 
pared with 13,070 tons in September. 
The figure for September included 70 
tons for export. Domestic consump- 
tion of crude rubber in November was 
estimated at 13,000 tons. 

The end-October stocks of crude 
rubber amounted to 15,760 tons, com- 
pared with 16,760 tons in September. 
The end-November crude _ rubber 
stocks were estimated at 14,760 tons. 
Japan’s imports of crude rubber in 
October amounted to 12,000 tons, 
compared with 14,210 tons in Septem- 
ber. November imports of crude 
rubber were estimated at 12,000 tons. 

The Japan Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association has announced that rubber 
articles production in September 
totalled 17,796 tons, compared with 
17,301 tons in August. 

Production of rubber shoes amounted 
to 1,652 tons (in terms of crude 
rubber), representing a 12°/, increase 
compared with August. Production 
of rubber-soled canvas shoes totalled 
1,000 tons, compared with 909 tons. 


An all-in-one compound called 
Ozono is claimed to be a unique 
synergistic blend of anti-ozonants, 
anti-oxidants and anti-sunlight agents. 

Ozono is produced by the US 
concern Beacon Chemical Industries 
of Massachusetts, and is said to dis- 
perse readily in rubber stock and fuse 
easily. 
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The consumption of synthetic 


IHE stock market has been dealt 

out a nasty dose of medicine. 
Just before and as soon as the new 
account began last Monday shares fell 
like ninepins. Everyone’s indices on 
the subject established big falls in what 
turned out to be one of the heaviest 
setbacks seen so far this year. The 
downward shift had been forecast as 
around the corner for some time past 
now. Even so the sudden break took 
most People in Throgmorton Street by 
surprise. There were many varied 
reasons why the knock down came. 

1. Growing concern about the 
economic outlook. 

2. News of further short-time work- 
ing from the motor industry which 
was coupled with price cut announce- 
ments from the GEC electrical group. 

3. Worries about the American dollar 
and the country’s huge gold losses. 
4. The increasing number of warn- 


Rubber and Plastics Stock Market 


A REVIEW OF PRICES AND TRENDS 


ings from chairmen of leading firms 
about profits in the coming year. 
Combined these factors set up a 
chain reaction which brought out the 
sellers nervous of letting recent good 
profits from share transactions slip 
through their fingers. Dealers always 
on the look out for some kind of 
crack quickly adopted precautionary 
tactics of widening and lowering 
quotations sharply. To show just how 
much some of the leaders have come 
back in the past fortnight we spot- 
light five of the biggest and best-known 
concerns carried in our price list below. 


s. d. 
English China Clays 86 3 — 7 9 
513 — 76 
Courtaulds........... 429 — 59 
Imp. Chemicals 67 14— 3 74 
393 — 36 


Taking a stab at a little bit of 
crystal gazing we consider that next 


Share Price Movements 
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time round they could be even lower. 
For over the short term it appears that 
share trends will be down rather than 
up. Not that genuine investors have 
anything to worry about. This will 
only be a temporary recession. From 
the long term point there is nothing 
overmuch to worry about. Remember 
that there will be £100m. or so to be 
re-invested out of the Ford Motor 
deal. Under the new Bill now being 
discussed in Parliament, trustees are to 
be given wider scope of investment 
powers which will enable them to buy 
top flight equities for the first time. 
Then there are, of course, the policies 
of the new President of the USA. 
These are confidently expected to 
bring another round of inflation. 

On to my desk has fallen the full 
report and accounts from ENTE 
NAZIONALE IDROCARBURI, the Italian 
group. Its President, Enrico Mattei, 

Continued on page 948 


Par 1960 Par 1 
Value Company High Low Nov. 11 ba Value Company High Low Nov. 11 Latest 
£1 AE. Ind. Ord. .. 67/- 41/6 43/3 10/- Greeff Chem. 54% Pref. 9/- 8/- 8/- 8/- 
5/- Albright&W.Ord. .. 34/3 25/9 27/- 5'- Hackbridge Hidg. 6/3 6/9 6/3 
1 » » 5% Pref. 17/3 15/3 15/6 15/9 4/- Greengate & Irwell Ord. 66 53 5/9 5/74 
|- Anchor Chemical Ord.. 18/74 14/9 16/- 16/- £1 Harrisons &Crosfield Dd. 64/- 49/6 51/3 50/- 
5/- Andersons Rub. Ord. .. — 3/9 3/- 1/- Hunt & Moscrop Ord... 2/9 1/6 1/6 1/74 
1 Angus Geo. Ord. 60/6 34/9 60/- 59/6 1 Imp. Chem. Ord. 75/3 54/3 71/6 67/14 
/- Ault & Wiborg Ord. .. 28/- 20/- 27/- 27/9 1 » » 5% Pref. 18/- 16/- 16/6 16/3 
Avon India Rubber Ord. 46/6 33/3 33/9 £100 »» Unsec.Loan 804 £824 £823 
1 » 9 6% Pref. 20/- 17/6 19/- 18/9 £100, 54% Conv. Loan £2125 £90xc £924 £924 
10/- BakeliteOrd. .. 62/6 39/9 46/6xc 46/3 1/- Kleemann(O.&M.)Ord. 11/6 8/3 «10/3 9/44 
1 »» _ 6% Pref. 19/3 16/9 18/-  18/- 66% Pref. 19/- 17/- 17/6 17/6 
‘Baker Perkins Ord. 43/3 5/- Laporte Ind. Ord. 336 31/3 20/- 28/9 
- Bank Bdg. Rubber Ord. 4/3 2/3 2/6 2/6 1 »» 74% Pref. 24/3 23/- 23/3 23/3 
4/- Brammer H. Ord. -- 18/6 16/9 18/14 18/14 1 Leylan d & Birm. Rubber 
10/- Bridge, David Ord. 66/6 53/6 62/6 62/6 Ord. 63/- 46/3 52/6 50/- 
5/- Bright, John Ord. -» 18/6 15/3 16/3 16/3 £1 » 99 6% Pref. 19/- 17/6 18/9 18/9 
5/- Brit. Blting. & Asb. one 19/- 19/- 2/- London Rubber.. 14/9 14/- 14/- 
fl * 159 159 £1 » 6% Red. Cum. Pref. 20/- 18/- 18/- 18/- 
2/- Brit. Ind. Plas. aay + 432/13 5/8 9/6 9/44 1 McKechnie Bros. Ord... 71/6 57/- 63/14 61/104 
2/- » 10% (tax free) Pref. 4/9 4/3 4/9 4'6 1 " ‘A’ Ord. 69/3 56/- 61/3 59/- 
British Xylonite Ord. .. 67/- 50/6 62/6xc 65/- £1 6% 
1 ” %Pref. 18/9 14/- 14/6 14/6 Cum. Pref. 18/- 16/- 17/- 17/- 
1 BICC Ord. m4 -- 61/3 47/6 49/3 50/- 5/- Monsanto Chem. Ord... 31/- 23/- 29/3 28/9 
- BTR Ind. Ord. 179 9/9 16/9  17/- 34% Pref. 12/9 12/- 12/6 12/6 
£1 Pref. 24/3 21/3 22/6 22/6 £100 6% Debs. £1034 £974 {£98 {£98 
5/- Cole, E. 31/9 18/- 21/74 5/- Miles (H.G,) Holdgs. 
1 Ord. 59/44 42/- 48/6 42/9 11/3 99 10/-  10/- 
1 Ist Pref. 179 15/9 15/9 16/- £1 North British Rubber” 17/14 17/14 
1 we Pref. 21/- 18/6 18/9 18/9 5/- Northwestern Rubber... — — 12/- 12/- 
4/- Cow, 9/9 6/9 8/- 7/3 5/- Plastic Enginrs. Ord. .. 30/- 20/- 29/3 29/3 
fl - Pref 156 14- 14/6 146 5/- Redfern Holdings Ord... 5/9 314 3/6 3/3 
1/- Dannimac Ord. 14/6 9/- 13/6 14/6 2/- RFD Ltd. Ord. . 6/6 3/44 3/6 3/6 
10/- De La Rue Ord. 78/6 47/9 58/9 51/3 £1 i » 54% Pref. 14/6 12/9 = 13/- 13/9 
£1 12/- 10/- 10/6 11/- 2/- Rubber Imp. Ord. 3/6 
10/- Distillers Co. Ord. .. 46/- 32/9 42/9 39/3 2/- ‘A’ Ord... 7/- 3/- 3/3 3/- 
100 » 5% Conv.Loan £96 {£94 £96 £94 5/- Rubber Reg. Ord. 19/3 17/- 19/- 18/6 
100 » 54% Unsec. Loan £97 £864 £874 £874 4/- Shaw Francis Ord. 27/6 18/6 20/- 19/- 
10/- Dunlop Rubber Ord. .. 30/6 20/9 22/- 20/9 2/-  Silentbloc Ord. .. 13/3 89 9/14 8/104 
i » 54% Pref. 19/- 16/6 16/6 16/6 5/- Storey Bros. .. 41/9 283 37/3 37/6 
100 34% IstDebs. £78 £68 {£70 £70 2/- Sussex Rubber Ord. 23 2/- 
100 » 2nd Debs. £87 £79 £793 £793 5/- Sutcliffe Speak Ord. .. 159 I1- 13/9 14- 
£1 Eng. Elect. Ord. 53/6 30/9 32/9 30/9 £1 Turner & Newall Ord... 60/10} 483 54- 50/6 
4/- Ebonite Cont. Ord. .. 143 10/- 10/9 10/- al » 1%Pref. 25/- 21/9 22/9 22/3 
English China Clays 95/- 5/- Universal Asbestos Ord. 50/- 243 25/- 26/6 
1 Goodyear Tyre 4% Pref. 12/9 109 11/6 11/6 5/- Viscose Dev. Ord. 16/6 149 § 16/- 16/- 
/- Greeff Chem. Ord. »« wale 23/6 25/6 25/6 5/- Warne W. (Holdgs.) Ord. 18/9 149 15/9 15/- 
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The Institution 
of the 
Rubber Industry 
London 


Founded 1921 


the Institution today 


The centre of a great fraternity of rubber 
manufacturers, scientists, technologists, executives, 
students and others in many countries 
of the world. 


main objects 


To promote the profession and practice of 
Rubber Technology. 


To award Diplomas. 
To arrange lectures and the reading of papers. 


To encourage original work and research. 


publications 


The Transactions and Proceedings I.R.I. 


Annual Reports on the Progress of Rubber 
Technology. 


Proceedings of Rubber Technology Conferences, 
London. 


Monographs. 


membership 


Is extended to all engaged or interested in the 
rubber and its allied industries. 


Full particulars may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY 
Institution of the Rubber Industry 
4 KENSINGTON PALACE GARDENS 
LONDON, W.8 
Telephone: Bayswater 9101 


For 
ANY TUBE 
OR SECTION 


Prices from 
£225 


All sizes 
available 


Patent No. 1206268 
Pro Patents 20423/57, 
753734, 49421, 744280 


CATERPILLAR 
TAKE-OFF 


is guaranteed to give you— 
Finest construction 
Magnificent performance 
Unfailing reliability 


—at world’s lowest prices ! 


Infinitely variable 
speed range 


Ball and roller 
bearings 


Finest components 


Speed change by 
quality gearbox 


Hydraulic or Electronic 
Drive 


Standard speed range 
4 ins.-74 ft. per min. 
(10 c.m.-22 metres min.) 


Higher speeds available 


Photo by kind permission of 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD. 

showing one of their Boston 
machines in operation 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Boston Take-Off machine with independently adjustable twin-driven 
conveyors and caterpillar-type belts with resilient pads are under one or more 
of the undermentioned Patents and Provisional Patents owned by the Boston 
Marine and General Engineering Co. Led. 

Patent No. 1206268. 

Provisional Patents Nos. 20423/57, 753734, 49421, 744280. 

All Boston machines sold direct or through our official agents carry the 
Boston name-plate with full guarantee 

This announcement is published to protect the Trade against the risk of 
acquiring similar machines which are not of our manufacture. 


Boston Marine & General Engineering Co. Ltd 
Sole Licensees: UNIVERSAL MACHINERY & SERVICES LTD 
Viceroy Works, Low Fields Road, Leeds 12, England 
Tel: Leeds 34261 (3 lines) Grams: “ Bosmarco” Leeds 12 
Manufacturers of Take-Off Machines, Automatic Saws, 
Ancillary Equipment 
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Rubber Markets 


LONDON 


Following a rally at Singapore which 
was attributed to Chinese buying, 
quotations were marked up but not 
much new business developed, and the 
market again eased. Nervous short- 
covering featured the terminal market 
which otherwise was quiet. Nearby 
rubber was offered in excess of require- 
ments, and remained at a discount from 
forward positions. 

No. 1 RSS Spot: 254d.-254d. 

Settlement House: 

January 25$d.-254d. 

February 254d.-25%d. 

March 254d.-25éd. 

January/March 254d.-25éd. 

April/June 254d.-25%d. 

July/September 254d.-25id. 

October/December 254d.-25%d. 

No. 1 RSS cif basis ports: 

December 254d.-25%d. 

January 25}d.-254d. 

Godown : 

December 854 nominal, Straits cents. 

LATEX 

Centrifuged 60°/, latex per gallon in 
drums, seller, December, January, 
14s. 4d., cif European ports. Spot, 
seller 14s. 1ld. Bulk, seller, 
14s. Sd. nominal. Creamed, seller, 
14s. 1d. nominal, December, January. 
Normal, seller, December, January, 
12s. 8d. 


AMSTERDAM 


The Amsterdam rubber market ruled as 
under on November 28: 
Guilders per kilo 
Nov. 28 Previous 
. Deleted 
2.50 


No. 1 RMA 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
January March 
April ‘ 

Sales: Nil. 


2.50 


Tendency: 


BANGKOK 


No. 1 RSS 
The price of No. 1 RSS at Bangkok on 
November 28 was 27.374 (27.374) US 
cents per Ib. 


DJAKARTA 


Rubber prices were maintained on 
November 28, mainly due to the lack of 
offerings. No transactions were reported. 
Some 15 tons of sheet No. 1 for January 
delivery were offered at 32.50 rupiahs per 
kilo but buyers’ bids did not go beyond 32 
rupiahs. The market closed quiet. 
Rupiahs per kilo 
Nov. 28 Previous 

29.50b 29.50b 
28.25b 28.25b 
26.55b 26.50b 


29.90b 29.00b 
“Tene: Quiet 


Spot No. 1 Priok 

Spot No. 2 Priok 

Spot No. 3 Priok 

No. | fine 
spot 


SINGAPORE 


The market ruled very quiet on Novem- 
ber 28 and without a clear trend throughout 
the morning. Fluctuations were narrow 
and interest was very limited. January 
delivery was traded at a quarter of a cent 
premium to December. Lower sheets 
were practically neglected. In the after- 
noon, the market continued very quiet. 
There was only little interest and the 
volume of trading was small. 


Malayan cents per 
Ib., fob Malayan 
ports to open ports 
Prev. 
Nov. 28 Close 
87}-87} 86}-864 
873-87; 864-86] 
864-874 854-864 
85 -86 84 -85 
82 -83 814-825 
76}-77} 753-76} 
863-874 85}-86} 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


1 RSS, ov 


2 RSS, Dec. 

3 RSS, Dec. 

4 RSS, Dec. 

5 RSS, Dec. 

No. 1 RSS, Spot 

No. 3 blanket thick 
remilled crepe, Dec. 

No. 1 fine pale crepe, 
Dec. 914-923 

2x thin brown, Dec. 734-744 


Tone: Quietly steady 


754-76} 744-753 
904-914 
724-734 


The Industries Syndicate quote latex, 
native produce, 60°, centrifugal, packed 
in rectangular drums, fob at 168.00d. per 
gallon. 


NEW YORK 


The New York rubber marked ruled as 
under on November 28: 


DEALERS’ PRICES 


{US cents per Ib., 
ex-dock 
Nov. 28 Previous 
293b-298a 
29} b-293a 
29}b-29}a 
29b -29}a 
29b -29}a 


25in 


No. 1 RSS, Dec. 
Jan. 
No. 2 RSS, Dec. 


Jan. 
No. 3 RSS, Dec. 


Jan. 

No. 1 RSS, Spot 
No. 3 amber blan- 
ket crepe, Feb. 


FuTuRES—ReEx CONTRACT 


Nov. 28 
28.95n 
29.60b-29.70a 
29.70t 
29.70t 
29.65b-29.70a 
29.65b-29.70a 
29.60b-29.70a 
Sales: 44. Tone: 


Futures were steadier on covering in 
moderate dealings, reflecting the steadiness 
in London. Traders said physical rubber 
was steady but inactive. In late trading, 
futures were firm. In physical rubber, 
ribbed sheets were firm. 


CEYLON 


No. 1 RSS 


The price of No. 1 RSS at Colombo on 
November 28 was 96 (97) Ceylon cents 
per Ib. 


Prev. Close 
28.70n 
29.35b-29.45a 
29.35t 
29.35b-29.45a 
29.40t 
29.40b-29.45a 
29.35b-29.45a 

Firm. 


STOCK MARKET 
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and his co-directors, are to be con- 
gratulated on a really remarkable 
effort. Everything is provided for the 
shareholders down to the last minor 
detail in the way of break downs of 
how profits were earned, spent and dis- 
tributed. I only hope that most of 
them found enough time to get 
through this digest of facts and figures. 

Referring to the firm’s synthetic 
rubber side it is pointed out that the 
third line of the rubber polymerization 
unit went into action at the end of 
April this year. The butadiene from 
butane and urea plants will go on 
stream next June. Work has begun on 
building the special polymer plants to 
complete the series of rubber type poly- 
mers. They will start operating by 
the middle of 1961. Sales, the report 
goes on to disclose, were ‘ very good.’ 
All the output of synthetic rubber and 
fertilizers from the Ravenna plant was 
sold as well as what had been set aside 
as stocks for the year before. 

The new PHILLIPS CARBON BLACK 
ITALIANA will run a plant for produc- 
ing carbon black from liquid hydro- 
carbons at Ravenna nearby to Anic. 
A good part of the output for making 
“master batches’ will be taken by 
Anic. The rest can be sold to indus- 
trial customers at home and abroad. 

Back on the home front news from 
the boardrooms has subsided some- 
what. One of the companies which 
has reported recently is RUBBER 
REGENERATING whose chairman, Mr 
T. A. Clayton, said that the firm is 
making preparation to deal with a 
high demand for reclaimed rubber. 
It is possible that the present falling 
off in motor production will give a 
breathing space after 18 months of 
continuous working. 

Mr Clayton believes, however, that 
with the completion of all the new 
plants connected with the car industry 
the volume of reclaimed rubber con- 
sumption will be greater than ever 
before. 


Dunlop Tyre Workers on 
Short Time 


About 350 men working on car 
tyre production at the Speke, Liver- 
pool, factory of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, have been put on a four- 
day week. 

This represents about 8°/, of the 
total factory labour force, and 
workers in other sections are not 
affected. 

A company spokesman said that 
it was ‘impossible to say’ how long 
the short-time working would con- 
tinue. It all depended on what 
happened in the car industry. 

There was no redundancy in the 
factory, and it was expected that the 
short-time working would go on at 
least until Christmas. 
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Industry INTELLIGENCE 


Technical Data 


Flame Resistant Rubber 


Polysar Kryflex 202 is a gel free cold 
rubber, polymerized to a high viscosity. 
It is capable of accepting high plas- 
ticizer loadings while retaining its 
processability. This property has been 
exploited in the production of a flame 
resistant cable filler compound, by in- 
corporating a large quantity of chlorin- 
ated paraffin. 

This compound, which is described 
in technical report No. 9:10C issued 
recently by Polymer (UK) Ltd., Wal- 
brook House, Walbrook, London, 
E.C.4, extrudes easily in the stiff form 
necessary to fill the spaces between 
individually insulated conductors in a 
multi-conductor cable. Thus it pre- 
vents chafing and buckling, excludes 
water, and provides the cable with a 
firm uniform cross-section. 


Rigid Urethane Foams 

It has been found that the incor- 
poration of Arcton 11, a low boiling 
fluoro - chlorohydrocarbon (trichloro- 
fluoromethane) in polyurethane foams 
made from Suprasec D/Daltolac 41 en- 
ables foams of a lower density to be 
produced with less pressure build-up 
in the foaming mass. In this way the 
blowing effect due to the carbon dioxide 
evolved has been combined with that 
due to the volatilization of the Arcton 
as the chemical reaction proceeds. 

Technical Information Leaflet Ure- 
thane PC/U.22 issued by Dyestuffs 
Division I.C.I. Ltd. contains informa- 
tion on the formulation, mixing, hand- 
ling and application of foams of this 
type, the properties of which make 
them suitable for a wide range of end 
uses for insulation purposes. They 
lend themselves well to the production 
of refrigerators, laminates, lightweight 
doors and the insulation of walls and 
ceilings. 


Polysar Latex 781 


Polysar Latex 781 is a medium 
solids vinyl pyridine latex designed 
specifically for water-based adhesives 
used in bonding synthetic fibres to 
rubber. 

The most important application of 
this latex is in combination with 
phenolic resin as a dip for nylon tyre 
cord, it is also used with rayon tyre cord 
and should be applicable for use with 
treated polyester fibre. In addition to 
tyre applications, these adhesives are 
used for V-belts and certain types of 
conveyor belting. Recipes and test 
results for these applications are given 
in Polysar technical report No. 9:6B 


available in this country from Poly- 
mer (UK) Ltd. Walbrook House, 
Walbrook, London, E.C.4. 


Durez Phenolic Compound 

A data sheet on a recently developed 
phenolic moulding compound, Durez 
19387 natural, is available from Omni 
(London) Ltd., 35 Dover Street, W.1, 
who are the distributors of the material 
in this country. This product is a 
quartz-fibre filled two-stage phenolic 
material. It is designed to provide 
minimum erosion on exposure to high 
velocity gas streams at high tempera- 
tures in the 3,000°-6,000°F. range. 
Components moulded from the 
material provide excellent thermal in- 
sulation and their main application is 
for rocket motor liners, blast tubes and 
nozzles and similar uses. 


Machines, Materials 
and Equipment 


Pumping Liquids 

To cope with the variety of demands 
made on small pumps in industry, a 
versatile pump called the Supaversal 
has been introduced by Neumo Ltd. of 
Peacehaven, Sussex. 

This can be manufactured in any 
length from the minimum standard 
length of 84in. up to at least 12ft. 

This pump therefore can be ordered 
by the foot, but as the length increases 
the pump plunger remains at the 
bottom of the unit, and the increase 
in length is not achieved by merely 
extending the suction pipe. 

The Supaversal is a double acting 
pump powered by Neumo 2 part fluid 
motors and contains two valves 
actuated by a combination of light 
springing and internal liquid pressure; 
thus they can be operated in any 
attitude. The valve seals are small, 
the valve apertures large, and with 
the flow continuing through the pump, 
always in the same direction until the 
final outlet, it is eminently suitable for 
highly viscous liquids and insensitive 
to dirty liquids. 

While the Supaversal is of a small 
capacity — a maximum of 130 gallons 
per hour— it can be used to deliver 
liquids up to 1,000lb. pressure. The 
detachable main bore sleeve simplifies 
production, making it possible to 
supply the pump with various bore 
sizes; this, coupled with three different 
size motors, gives an infinite variety 
of delivery pressures. The same com- 
pany has introduced an Automator: a 
device to control pumps by the fluid 
pressure in the pipe lines. This pro- 
vides a simple means of controlling 
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pumps at distant delivery points with 
no additional connexions between 
these points and the pump. When the 
delivery pressure is raised by the 
closure of a valve at the delivery point, 
this pressure, energizing the automa- 
tor, cuts off the air or electricity supply 
to the motor. Upon re-opening the 
delivery valve, the pressure drop in the 
fluid line, reacting on the Automator, 
causes the power to be re-connected. 


Publications 


BFG Plastics 

A general description of many of 
the plastics produced by B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., 3135 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio, is con- 
tained in a new booklet just released 
by the firm. 

Called ‘ Quality Plastics for Quality 
Products,’ the 20-page booklet briefly 
describes many of the general-purpose 
resins, latices and compounds made by 
the firm which, together with its over- 
seas associates, claims to be the world’s 
largest producer of vinyl resins. Pre- 
sent uses for these various products are 
discussed together with suggestions for 
new applications. 

Characteristics and processing of hi- 
temp Geon — polyvinyl dichloride — 
are discussed: introduced by BFG 
Chemical last May, this is said to be 
capable of withstanding temperatures 
60°F. higher than other vinyls. It is 
therefore expected to find extensive use 
in piping, valves and other construc- 
tional applications in domestic and in- 
dustrial fields. 

Physical properties of Abson 
materials — the company’s ABS co- 
polymers — Estane _ polyurethane 
materials and Polyblend 503H, a ther- 
moplastic colloidal mixture of Geon 
vinyl resin and Hycar nitrile rubber are 
also described. 


Vinatex PVC Pastes 


A booklet recently issued by Vinatex 
Ltd., Devonshire Road, Carshalton, 
Surrey, contains general information 
on the uses of Vinatex PVC pastes in 
hot dip coating, hot dip moulding, 
rotary casting, slush moulding and 
spray coating. This is the first of a 
new series of booklets dealing with 
Vinatex products and their applica- 
tions. 

Vinatex PVC pastes are dispersions 
of PVC resins in plasticizers and are 
modified with other materials to give a 
range of pastes with widely varying 
properties. 

These are easily processed to give 
resilient coatings which are good elec- 
trical insulators, have excellent abrasion 
resistance and provide a good corrosion 
barrier. Specially developed grades are 
available for coatings to be immersed in 
oil or to be exposed to low temperatures 
and also for fabric coating, bottle dip- 
ping and other applications. 
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Pliolite Resin (Goodyear) (d) ACRYLIC TYPES 
150 50 4021 Slab, 500 Ib. and over. 144 
Prices of synthetic rubbers appear regularly in RUBBER JOURNAL AND INTERNATIONAL is af tpi be aie. 4 4501 Latex, dry weight .... 
PLASTICS in the first week of each month. It will be eciated ws hers will 170 i ee eee 50 
give notification of any price changes or additions to ¢ range. if duty paid ee ee BUTYL TYPES 
tations are subject to shght variation due to exchange, ocean Teichee and imsurance Esso (e-sUK) 
tuations. Prices are in pence per lb., except where otherwise stated. Grades are WHycar (B. F. Goodrich) (ddp) Regular 035/150/215 ...... 21.75 
expressed as follows: 1001/2/6 = grades 1001, 1002 and 1006. 2507 (HS) dw............ 48 Regular 217/8 .......... ‘ 
325. 
(¢-adp)—Ex-q duty paid (cif UKdp)—cif UK duty paid (e-i)—Ex-installation (Polymer 
(d)—Delivered BM—black masterbatch CBM—cold, black masterbatch [atex, type 722......... 75 TS 


CNP—cold, non-pigmented CN: d, non-staining COE—cold, oil extended 


COELC—cold, oil extended, light coloured CO/BM—cold, oil/black 


master- (e-i) 


Vistanex (Polyisobutylene) (¢-qdp) 


batch C POE—cold, ented, oil extended CRE—cold, rosin extended MS LMW 54 
dw—Dry weight HN— igh nitrile nitrile, powder HP—hot, MH 54 
pigmented HS—high styrene HM high mol. wt. LMW—low mol. wt. MHN L-80 MMW 54 
—medium high nitrile ow nitrile MMW—medium molecular L-100_ ,, 54 
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Intol Latex 62A .......... 27.0 = 
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1703 COE, 25%, Oil... *20.31 701 24.23 60.18 NEOPRENES 
1707/8 ss 37.5% *18.89 3 26.27 (dwdel) .. 42.62 
1710/12, *18.66 6630 25.18 (e-s) WHV | 
*Under 70,000 Ib., min. 600 Ib 24.23 75 WRT 48.37 
19.70 52 WX/GN/GNA 44.62 
ASRC (American Synthetic 1603 19.80 N— 52 GRT and 45.62 
Rubber Corpn.) 19.625 N—6G 7/8/600X . AC 57.125 
1004/6 Hot, non-oil 22.25 19.00 KNR io 75.62 
1009 24.0 18.90 AC ‘M’ and‘s’,, 57.125 
1018 24.75 21.12 Hycar (British Geon) (UKd) CG/AD 57.125 
019 24.5 6662 18. (500-Ib. lots and over) The above prices refer to neoprene 
1500/2/7 Cold, non-oil 22.25 3703 «COE ......... 20.75 1001 High Nitrile Hot..... 52 produced in the Prices of 
503 24.25 1708 18.25 neoprene types produced at Du Pont’s 
1712 1775 1803 (dwdel) .......... 38.5 
wi4 ot, non-oil 25.75 1808 ” 16.50 Hycar (B. F. Goodrich) (ddp) WX Pig ges ie 40.5 
3105.6 cal, non-Oil 22.25 6608 » 15.27 (500-Ib. lots and over) 
3110 24.0 pot ” 66 Latices—Dry 
$1006 > 22:25, 1500/2/7/8 CNP 
$-1500/2/9 22.25 1703 COE .......... LC.L. (min., 5-cwt. lots) 31-25 
S-1600/2 CBM ...... 19.625 Butakon A-4051 HN Cold . 52 
-1707 »» 18.0 Polysar (Polymer UK ~sUK) Paracril (US Rubber) (dwe-sUK) 
$-1709/12 |. 17.75 Hot ..... 18-80 Low Nitrile 61 SILICONE RUBBERS 
S-1803 COBM 17.875 5-630 22.25 AJ Midland Silicones 
S-1806 16.625 Kryflex 200 Cold ........ 23.5 B MLN” 51 (500-Ib. lots del) 
S-1807 22.25 BJ Stocks 16s. 6d. to 35s 
S-1808 16.25 Krylene NS ............. 51 26s. to 358 
Krylene 602 Cold ........ 51 Gums and base 
FR-S (Firestone) (delUK*) Krynol 651 COE ......... 17.75 59 to 42s. 
1000/1/4/6/7 and 195 Hot... 2250 Krynol652 ,, ......... 18.0 59 Cold-curing sili- 
1500/2 and 146 Cold 22.50 S-X 371 Process Aid ...... 24.0 cv Hz? (crumb) cone rui 20s. and 23d. 6d 
1703 and 173 OE... 1911 s 1 (Texas-US Che ) itrile........ 
1710/12 and 184 18.00 51 LC.L. Silicones 
178 ate. 1000/1 Hot OZO.. 47 Gums (40-Ib. lots del) 39s. 6d.-47s. 
201 16.71 1002 Stocks (250-1b lots del) 22s.-35s. 
pecialty . ‘astes (1000- jots 
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26.18 1013/61 99 45 (250-Ib. lots del) ...... to 24s. 
is2 3329 8000" 45 REINFORCING RESINS AND 
20.94 1300 02/51 Col Keynec 801 HN 52 RUBBERS 
” ate 28.00 COE rynac 804 (MN-cross 1.C.1. (min., 2-ton lots) (UKd) 
1712 oe Butakon S-7001 .......... 33.5 
8200 ACRYLONITRILE LATICES 
Int. Synthetic Rubber (d) 8201 os Butaprene N (Firestone) (cifUKdp) Hycar (B.F. Goodrich) (ddp) 
Intol 1500/2......... 22.5 cim 53 2007 (powder)............ 42.5 
509 ..... -400 
Intol 1778 ....... 18.25 8267 2356 CHS 60 SS-250 HS (bale)......... 27.25 
(Masterbatch prices US cents per 245 B SS-250 ,, (Rake) 27.5 
Ib. fas Gulf ports) Kryfiex 252 HS .. 25.5 
Naugapol (Naugatuck Chemical) 245/6/7/8 CHS 5, ... Kryflex 202 (HMW Cold 
(e-sUK) SBR LATICES polymerized) ........... 25.75 
eda 28.0 Copo ( lymer) (cifUKdp) Hycar (B.F. Goodrich) (ddp) 
PIS 28.5 (10-ton lots) (dry weight, drum lots) Cariflex (Shell) (e-sUK) 
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EFTA Origin Regulations 
Amended 


PLASTICS FILMS AND PRODUCTS 


E European Free Trade Associa- 

tion (Origin of Goods) (Amend- 
ment No. 3) Regulations, 1960, 
published recently (S.I. 1960 No. 2131) 
amend the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation (Origin of Goods) Regulations, 
1960, to provide means for determining 
the eligibility for Convention rates of 
duty of certain unsupported film falling 
in tariff heading 39.02 and for plastic 
articles classified in tariff heading 39.07 
which are manufactured from certain 
specified artificial resins. 

The amendment, which came into 
operation on December 1 1960, gives 
effect, so far as imports into the UK 
are concerned, to a recent decision by 
the Council of the European Free Trade 
Association which was taken after a 
re-examination of the terms of the 
qualifying processes for these goods. 
The effect is to enable an article to 
qualify for the reduced rate of duty 
applicable to EFTA goods, even though 
the resins used in manufacturing it 
originated wholly outside the area, 
provided that in a period not exceeding 
six months before the exportation of 
the article its manufacturer has used 
an equivalent weight of similar resins 
of area origin to make similar articles 
which have been exported to countries 
that are members of EFTA. 

The goods and artificial resins 
covered by the new Regulations are as 
follows : 


1. in tariff heading 39.02 unsupported 
film (of whatever weight but not 
exceeding 0.15mm. in thickness, or 
of whatever thickness but not ex- 
ceeding 150g. per sq. m.) made of 
polythenes, ethylene copolymers or 
polypropylenes ; 

. any article classifiable in tariff head- 
39.07 (a wide range of plastic articles 
including washing-up bowls, rain- 
coats, and lampshades) made of 
polythenes, ethylene copolymers, 
polypropylenes, polyamides 6, poly- 
amides 6/6, polyamides 6/10, buta- 
diene-toughened polystyrenes, 
styrene copolymers, cellulose acetates 
or cellulose nitrates. 


Further information about the effect 
of the new Regulations can be obtained 
from Section 24, H.M. Customs and 
Excise, King’s Beam House, Mark 
Lane, London, E.C.3, to whom also 
should be addressed any application by 
United Kingdom manufacturers who 
may wish to take advantage of the new 
decision of the EFTA Council for the 
benefit of their exports from this 
country to other EFTA countries. 


The Council of the Plastics Insti- 
tute has formed an Indian Section. 
This is the second overseas section 
of the Institute, the first being that 
in Southern Africa. 


Future Events 
Institution of the Rubber Industry 


Humberside Section —Dec. 8 at the 
Yarborough Hotel, New Holland, at 
8 p.m. ‘Planning a Quality Control 

t, by M. A. Simmons, 
A.M.LE.I. (Goodyear). 

Leicester Section—Dec. 6 at the 
Royal Hotel, Leicester, at 7.30 p.m. 
‘A Report on the Red Triangle Foot- 
wear Factory, and Other Impressions 
of a Visit to the USSR,’ by Dr W. F. 
Watson (RABRM). 

Manchester Section—Dec. 9 at 
Newton Heath Technical College, 
Manchester. Joint One-Day Sym- 
posium with PI North-Western Sec- 
tion. 

Midland Section.—Dec. 12 at the 
James Watt Memorial Institute, Great 
Charles Street, Birmingham, 6.30 p.m. 
“Urethane Polymers for Non-Cellular 
Applications, by D. J. B. Coulter, 
B.Sc. (Du Pont (UK)). Joint meeting 
with the Plastics Institute. 

Preston Section. — Dec. 12 at BTR 
Industries Social Club, Farington, 
Preston, at 7.15 p.m. ‘ Suggestion 
Schemes — A Management Challenge,’ 
by P. Nerreter (Ford Motor Co.). 

Plastics Institute 

London and District Section.—Dec. 
6 at the Wellcome Building, Euston 
Road, N.W.1, at 6.30 p.m. ‘ Patents 
— The (L)awful Monopoly,’ by W. E. 
Batten, Ph.D., A.R.C.S. (I.C.I.). 

Midlands Section—Dec. 12 at the 
James Watt Memorial Institute, Great 
Charles Street, Birmingham 3, at 6.30 
p.m. ‘Urethane Polymers for Non- 
Cellular Applications,’ by D. H. B. 
Coulter, B.Sc. Joint meeting with the 
IRI Midland Section. 

North-Western Section.—Dec. 9 at 
Newton Heath Technical College, 
Manchester, ‘The Use of Plastics and 
Rubber Materials in Chemical Plant.’ 
Joint Symposium with the IRI Man- 
chester Section. 

Southern Section. — Dec. 8 at 
Chemistry Department, University of 
Southampton, at 7.30 p.m. ‘ Which,’ 
by a speaker from the Consumers’ 
Association Ltd. 


Trade Marks Cost More 


The Board ot Trade announce that 
as from May 1 1961 higher fees will 
be charged for applications and regis- 
trations, and also in respect of trade 
marks due for renewal on or after that 
date. 

The present fees, unchanged since 
1955, in respect of applications, regis- 
trations and renewals are £2, £3 and 
£5 respectively. These will be in- 
creased to £4, £4 and £6 respectively. 

Before any changes are made an 
opportunity will be afforded for any- 
one to make representations against 
the increased fees. Copies of the Draft 
Rules introducing the new fees may 
be obtained from the Sales Branch, 
Patent Office, 25 Southampton Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 
or from H.M. Stationery Office, Kings- 
way, London, W.C.2, and branches, 
price 3d. (by post 5d.). 


TRADE MARKS 


Objections to the registration of any of the 
undermentioned applications may be lodged with 
the Comptroller-General of Patents, Designs and 
Trade Marks at the Patent Office, 25 Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 
within one month of the date mentioned. The 
objections must be stated on Trade Marks Form 
No. 7, cost £2, obtainable through any money 
order office. The extracts—from ‘ The Trade 
Marks journal’—given below are reproduced 
by permission of the Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office. 


(804,272) Flexible pipes and tubes, all 
made from extruded plastics; flexible pipes 
and tubes, all made from extruded plastics 
and braided or reinforced with metal wire 
or with textile filaments; flexible pipes 
and tubes, all made from extruded plastics 
and braided or reinforced with metal wir« 
or with textile filaments and formed as 
multiple assemblies; parts of all the afore- 
said goods; all included in Class 17. Teca 
lemit, Ltd., Plymouth, Devon To be 
associated with No. 772,257 (4161, 375) and 
others. (Class 17; November 2 1960.) 

VELVON (802,703) Leathercloth: and 
materials in the nature of leathercloth 
made wholly or principally of plastics 
(Hyde) Ltd, Imperial Chemical 
House, Millbank, London, S.W.1 (Class 
27; November 2 1960.) 

PARAGLAS (B789,985) Sheet material 
made of plastics, for use as a substitute 
for glass. Rostero S.A., Avenue Indus- 
trielle 12, Carouge, Geneva, Switzerland 
Address for service is c/o Andrews and 
Byrne, 201, Bank Chambers, 329 High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. (Class 17; 
November 9 1960.) 

GRAVOGRAPH (800,984) Plastics in the 
form of sheets, panels, plates, rods, films, 
tubes, blocks, strips and shaped sections, 
and articles made therefrom, all included 
in Class 17. Soci@té Gravograph, 2 Rue 
du Colonel Driant, Paris, France. Address 
for service is c/o George Fuery and Co., 
Newhall Chambers, 8 Newhall Street. Bir- 
mingham, 3. (Class 17; November 9 1960.) 

HIKA 80 (801,623) Pipes included in 
Class 17 and fittings therefor, all made 
of thermoplastics. Extrudex Ltd., Western 
Road, Bracknell, Berkshire. (Class 17: 
November 9 1960.) 

GRAVO (801,952) Plastics in the form of 
sheets, panels, plates, rods, films, tubes, 
blocks, strips and shaped sections, and 
articles made therefrom, all included in 
Class 17. Société Gravograph, 2 Rue du 
Colonel Driant, Paris, France. Address for 
service is c/o George Fuery and Co., New 
hall Chambers, 8 Newhall Street, Birming- 


ham, 3. (Class 17; November 9 1960.) 


The Christmas medallions now decor- 
ating Oxford Street have been made 
from B.X. Plastic’s Cobex rigid 
vinyl. Altogether in London’s Christ- 
mas illuminations there are more than 
10,000 light bulbs and 2 tons of Cobex 
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NEW COMPANIES 


Cullom and Rice Ltd. (674,308).—Novem- 
ber 7. Capital: £100 in £1 shares. To carry 
on the business of manufacturers, workers, 
welders and fabricators of and dealers in 
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Raychem UK Ltd. (674,709).—November 
10. Capital: £50,000 in £1 shares. To carry 
on the business of manufacturers of and 
dealers in plastic materials, etc. Two 
directors shall be appointed by each of 
Raychem Corporation (registered in 
California, USA) and BX Plastics Ltd. 
Solicitors: Linklaters and Paines, 59/67 
Gresham Street, E.C.2. 

Decdev Ltd. (674,403). — November 7. 
Capital: £100 in £1 shares. To carry on the 
business of manufacturers of and dealers 


Tenrich Tyres Ltd. (673,617).—October 
28. Capital: £1,000 in £1 shares. To carry 
on the business of manufacturers of and 
dealers in rubber tyres, etc. The first 
directors are: Frederick C. Richardson, 19 
Stanley Road, S.W.19; Johannes W. J. 
Ten Tusscher, 5 Strathbourne Road, 
S.W.17. Regd office: 15 Smallwood Road, 
S.W.17. 

T. and A. Plastics Ltd. (673,404).— 
October 26. Capital: £100 in £1 shares. To 
carry on the business of manufacturers 


plastic materials and synthetic products 
of all kinds, etc. The directors are: Roger 
S. Cullom, 7 Upton Court, Longford 


and dealers in plastic materials, etc. The 


in plastic protective equipment, etc. The I 
directors are: Tadeusz A. Kwiat- 


directors are: David C. Jackson, Autumn first 


Avenue, Southall, Middiesex; Maurice H. Cottage, Manor Place, Manor Park, kowski, 7 Rosemount Road, W.3; Alex- 
Chislehurst; John W. Jackson, Caversham, ander C. Nobile, 10 Parkhurst Road, 
Townley Road, S.E.22. Regd. office: 6 Bengeo, 


Herts. Regd office: 34 Norfolk 


Broad Street Place, E.C.2. Street, W.C.2 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


6d. a word, Minimum 10/- Box 2/- 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


“4 (aged 30-45) 
ate ABORATORY assistants required for work on routine con- 

trol and new developments. Day release for approved 

courses of ‘study, leading to advancement within the company 

organisation.—Reply to Chief Chemist, John Dickinson and 

Co., Home Park Mills, King’s Langley, Herts. (683) 


Wanted in LONDON area on new PLASTICS processes 
for which substantial growth is anticipated. He may be 
a graduate, or otherwise qualified but must be an ener- 
getic leader with adequate knowledge and experience 
of: 


Labour and Works Management. 
Standard costing and budgetary control. 


Production planning and control. 
Work study and cost reduction. 


ERGETIC rubber technologist/chemist to discuss produc- 
tion problems ‘with UK _ factories required by old 
established company holding agency for leading Continental 
synthetic rubber producer. L.I.R.I./L.N.C.R.T. standard. Know- 
ledge of French useful—Write Box RJ.935, c/o Hanway 
House, Ciark’s Place, E.C.2. (692) 


This is a new appointment, thus the successful candi- 
date will have ample opportunity of implementing sound 
new ideas in setting up and developing the enterprise for 
a large organisation. 

AREA. Company employed in reprocessing 

thermo-plastics require energetic man to be _ responsible 
for all home sales. Must be able to work under own initiative 
and have experience in selling moulding powders. Reply in con- 
fidence stating age and experience; also salary required. Inter- 


Salary according to qualifications and experience in 
region of £1,500 PER ANNUM OR MORE for an outstand- 
ing man. Normal benefits and good prospects.—Only appli- 
cations which provide full tabulated details of education 


views second half December,--ea 691. (691) and careers will be acknowledged by Box 6838. (688) 
: CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT FORM Please keep for future use if not required immediately 
3 | 4 | § 
| | | 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED 10s. MINIMUM - OTHER HEADINGS 12s. 6d. MINIMUM words @ 6d. per word 
BOX No. 2/- EXTRA 
BLOCK 
LETTERS 
PLEASE 


classified ADVERTISEMENTS 
J 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE OF RUBBER TECHNOLOGY 


Northern Polytechnic, Holloway, London, N.7 
Telephone: NORth 4231 


Head: F. H. COTTON, Ph.D., M.Sc., F.R.ILC., 


Reclaimed Rubbers: Production, Assessment and Applications 


The competitive nature of the rubber industry, particularly the mechanical section of the industry, 
demands that compounders be highly cost-conscious. A study of the percentage of Reclaimed Rubber 
to crude rubber used in the United Kingdom as compared with certain other countries indicates that 
better use could be made of this raw material. 


A course of ten lectures and discussions from 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. on Monday evenings, beginning 
January 9, 1961, and ending March 13, has been arranged under the organising chairmanship of Mr. 
A. F. Robinson, A.I.R.1., Senior Lecturer in Rubber Technology, National College of Rubber Technology . 


Lectures will be delivered by eminent authorities on Reclaim Technology from the American and 
the United Kingdom industry, and include: 


J. M. Ball, B.S., Midwest Reclaiming Co., U.S.A. 

R. C. Tonn, H. Muehistein & Co., U.S.A. 

R. J. Ceresa, Ph.D., B.Sc., A.P.I., A.I.R.1., National College of Rubber Technology 
W. A. Tandy, L.I.R.1., Northwestern Rubber Co. Ltd. 

W. Salisbury, A.I.R.I., North British Rubber Co. Ltd. 

J. Donnelly, A.I.R.1., British Recovered Rubber & Chemical Co. 

J. Westhead, F.R.I.C., F.1.R.1., B.T.R. Industries Ltd. 

J. L. Bloxham, B.Sc., A.I.R.I., Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. 

W. E. Stafford, A.R.I.C., A.M.C.T., F.I.R.1., The Rubber Regenerating Co. Ltd. 


Fee for the course, payable in advance: £2 3s. Od. 
Applications to the Head of the College, preferably on the attached form. 


The Head, National College of Rubber Technology, London, N.7. 
Please enrol the following for * Reclaim ' course: 


| enclose £ 


Name and address of Firm or Organisation 


953 
(676) 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
(continued) 


UBBER technologist required by the Northern Rubber Co. 
Ltd., Retford, Notts, for the evaluation of and development 
work on new polymers. Previous experience in the handling 
of synthetic polymers an advantage. Pension scheme.—Write 
giving full details of experience and salary required to the 
Technical Director. : (684) 


ENIOR chemist required by Redferns Rubber Works Ltd. 
Suitable applicant should be a graduate aged 30/35 and 
will understudy the present Chief Chemist, who will retire in 
1965. The salary will be appropriate to the position.—Appli- 
cations to the Works Director, Redfern Rubber Works Ltd., 
Hyde, Cheshire. (693) 


OUNG process engineer required. Must have a flair for 
developing ideas and design of special purpose production 
equipment. Good prospects for right man. Salary commensurate 
with trade experience—Apply Box 654. (654) 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
(continued) 


Rubber technologist for senior position required for 
development work in the factory. Young graduate with 
some rubber experience preferred.—Write, phone or call 
Labour Officer, Richard Klinger Ltd., Klingerit Works, 
Sidcup, Kent. Footscray 7777. (657) 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


BTR Industries Ltd 


Owing to expansion in well-established and new fields, 
require 


Engineers or Physicists 


at Leyland, Lancs, to work on problems of design and 
manufacture of hose, conveyor belting, etc. Qualifica- 
tions: Degree in Engineering or Physics, A.M.I.Mech.E. 
or A.Inst. Physics. Experience of heat loss problems, 
pressure loss in hose and couplings; also stress analysis 
in hose, belting and roller coverings desirable. Quote ref. 
E/P. 


Senior Plastics/Rubber Technologists 


in London to work on research and development in one 
or more of the following fields. Urethane (foams and 
rubbers), general high polymer and fluorine polymer 
chemistry and technology, general natural and synthetic 
rubber compounding and processing, machinery develop- 
ment and design for rubber and thermoplastic processing. 
Qualifications: Degree in Chemistry, Physics or Engineer- 
ing or H.N.C. with suitable experience. Quote ref. RAS/T. 


Good salaries, pensions, conditions, exceptional pros- 
pects. Full education and career details to: Group 
Personnel Department, B.T.R. Industries Ltd., Herga 
House, Vincent Square, S.W.1. (689) 


6d. a word, Minimum 12/6 Box 2/- 
This column 
can be RUBBER & PLASTICS 
YOUR 
best 
BUYER MACHINERY 
or 
SELLER Why not see for YOURSELF 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
MUST REACH US BY 10 A.M. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK 


Address Box Number replies to: 
Box No.—, RUBBER JOURNAL AND INTERNATIONAL PLASTICS 


PLEASE 
NOTE 


Maclaren House, 13! Great Suffolk Street, London, S.E.! 


4 YTSWOLD’ dipping machines and circulating tanks for 

latex and PVC. New catalogues now available on request. 
Lionel Hook and Sons, Ebley, Stroud, Glos. Tel.: Stonehouse 
614/5. (380R) 


AVID BRIDGE 18in. x 14in. grinding mill, Renold chain 
drive, Crompton 70 h.p. motor.—Kautex Ltd., Elstree 
Way, Elstree. Phone Elstree 1777. ‘ (685) 


ANUFACTURERS of roughing machines for rubber sheet- 
ing, sponge rubber, splitting machines, leather cloth plant, 
embossing plates and rollers, spreading machines and presses.— 
G. L. Murphy Ltd., Imperial Works, Menston, Nr. — 
(238R) 


OULDING machines for sale. Peco 9-0z., Windsor 6-0z.— 
Fred Watkins (Engineering) Ltd., Coleford, Glos. (641) 


O. 11 Banbury with 250 h.p. drive, 42in. x 16in. D/G 
2-speed mill, 84in. extruder with 120/40 h.p. variable speed 
drive, 8in. camelback extruder, 44in. camelback extruder, 3in. 
extruder.—Reed Brothers (Engineering) Ltd., Replant Works, 
Woolwich Industrial Estate, London, S.E.18. Tel.: Woolwich 
7611 (6 lines). (673) 


ECOND-HAND hydraulic presses in good working order, 
with following characteristics: 250 and 100 tons—under 
130K., 2 intervals distant each other 9in. 1/5 (mini), heating- 
plates by steam or oil 24in. x 24in. (mini).—Box 686. (686) 


TEAM-HEATED rubber vulcanizing oven, 4ft. dia. x 6ft. 
long, in first-class condition.—Box 358 (358) 


ADVERTISERS 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENTS MAY BE 
DISPLAYED IN THE CLASSIFIED SECTION 
AT THE FOLLOWING RATES 


PER INCH SINGLE COLUMN 
| INSERTION £3. 0. 0. 7 INSERTIONS €2. 15. 0. 
13 INSERTIONS OR MORE £2. 10. 0. 

OR AS LINES AT 5s. 6d. PER LINE 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


(continued) 


=. x 16in. D/G 2-speed mill. 84in. extruder with 120/40 
h.p. variable speed drive. 8in. Camelback extruder. 44in. 
Camelback extruder. 48in. x 18in. calender with variable speed 
drive.—Reed Brothers (Engineering) Ltd., Replant Works, Wool- 
wich Industrial Estate, London, S.E.18. Tel. Woolwich 7611 
(6 lines). (687) 


SHEET 
SCRAP 


REGULAR 


MICHAEL S. STEVENS LTD 


STATION WORKS, UPPER RICHMOND ARD., S.W.15 
VANDYKE 6925 (66!) 


ARTICLES WANTED 


6d. a word, Minimum 12/6 Box 2/- 


MACHINERY WANTED 


6d. a word, Minimum 12/6 Box 2/- 


RESSES with platens approximately 20in. x 20in., 2 to 5 
daylights and working pressure 1 to 2 tons per square inch, 
with pump preferred —Box 667. (667) 


EQUIRED. Surplus materials in good condition suitable 
for rubber, plastics and similar industries —Please send 
details to Box 690. (690) 
FEL ASTIC scrap. We always buy large and small 
quantities and pay prompt cash.—Send offers to J. W. Nash 
and Co., Ltd., 27 Beethoven Street, London, W.10. Ladbroke 
4655. (531) 


Telephone: Mincing Lane 2737/9 


CRUDE RUBBER 


GEO. HANKIN & COQ. 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


LIQUID LATEX 


Telegrams: Outerly, Telex 


SOLE CREPE 


[MJINERAL [RILLERS 


(Stockalite, Speswhite, Supreme, Devolite, etc.) 


SPECIALLY PRODUCED FOR THE 
RUBBER TRADE 


Have you yet tried Takolin 22? if not, send for sample 


ENGLISH CLAYS LOVERING POCHIN & Co Lid 
ST. AUSTELL CORNWALL 


Alse at London, Manchester, Stoke, Edinburgh, Leominster and 
Willington-Quay-on-Tyne 


The only | 
Weekly 
serving the 

| Rubber and 
| Plastics 
Industries 


ano 


Pruastics 


W. B. STOCKER & CO LTD 
Market Buildings 


29 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Tel: Mansion House 7016/8 Grams: Vademecum, London 


PLANTATION RUBBER 
RUBBER LATEX 
GUTTA PERCHA 
SOLE CREPE 
BALATA 
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aay. GA RLTON PRESS KNIVES «1. 


When you need Press Knives, cutters or 
non-inflammable cutting boards get into 
touch with Carlton Press Knives Ltd., where 
speedy delivery and quality workmanship 
is of primary importance. 
You can rely on them 


(utting boards 


CARLTON PRESS KNIVES LTD., CARLTON STREET, LEICESTER 


Printed In Great Britain by F. J. PARSONS, Ltd., London and Hastings, and published by = Proprietors, 
MACLAREN & SONS, LTD., Maclaren House, 131 Great Suffolk Street, London, $.E. 
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The FIRST volume of a 


NEW BOOK for the 
Synthetic Rubber user 


PRICE 50s. 


by post 52s. 


Synthetic 
Rubber 
Technology 


W. S. PENN, B.Sc. 


Rubber 
VOLUME !—Compounding, processing 


and application of standard types. 


Written to meet the needs of technologists pri- 
marily concerned with the compounding and 
processing of elastomers A book in which every 
attempt has been made, based on wide experience, 
to give modern and practical techniques. 


Write for prospectus 


The synthetic rubbers considered in this volume are: SBR, NITRILE RUBBER, SILICONE RUBBER, BUTYL 


RUBBER, NEOPRENE, THIOKOL, HIGH STYRENE RESINS 


Obtainable from the Book Department 


RUBBER JOURNAL and INTERNATIONAL PLASTICS 


MACLAREN HOUSE °*° 131 GREAT SUFFOLK STREET “° LONDON S.E.1 


Western Ilemisphere: Palmerton Publishing Company Inc., 101 West 3/st Street, New York, New York 
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behind every 
machine 


research—design—quality engine**ing 


Francis Shaw rubber extrusion 
machines are made in scroll sizes 
from one inch upwards. The 


3-inch model illustrated is one of 


Constant research and development, close co- 
operation with users, advanced design, selected 


high quality materials... These, coupled with long 
experience, help to create processing machinery * Saves space, labour and 
of unrivalled performance. capital by eliminating 


pre-warming of stock 
* Range of sizes 1 to 6” 


* Special design of screw, 
barrel and drive 


the new Shaw cold feed extruders 


* Gonsistent quality of extrusion 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED - MANCHESTER 11 - ENGLAND 
TELEGRAMS: ‘CALENDER’ MANCHESTER - TELEPHONE: EAST 1313-8 - TELEX: 66-357 

London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SW1 - Telephone: Abbey 3245 - Telegrams: Vibrate London - Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario - Telephone: Nelson 4-2350 
Telegrams: Calender Burlington Ontario - Telex: Canada Calender Hamilton 021/662 

OVERSEAS AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
P4391-2 
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